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Physics, MATESOL, French programs hope 
to survive despite proposed cuts 


by Matt Heller 
Executive Editor 


When Alain Brizard, one of only 
three faculty members in the physics 
department, talks about physics stu- 
dents, he doesn’t use technical jargon 
present in his recently published work 
on gauge-free electromagnetic gyroki- 
netic theory and perturbative variation- 
al formulation of the Vilasov-Maxwell 
equations. Instead, he calls them uni- 
corns. “Sometimes I think that a phys- 
ics student is like a unicorn. They’re 
very rare, but if you go to a place and 
you ask ‘Do you have any unicorns?’ 
and the answer is no... something must 
be wrong, they can’t attract unicorns,” 
Brizard said. 





PHOTOS COURTESY OF SAINT MICHAEL'S 
COLLEGE 


English professor Elizabeth Inness-Brown, 
chair of the Curriculum and Education Pol- 
icy Committee, led the review of the three 
at-risk programs. 


Last spring, the administration pro- 
posed a cut to three programs: Master 
of Arts in Teaching English to Speak- 
ers of Other Languages (MATESOL), 
French, and Physics. The abrupt 
proposal gave little time for the pro- 
grams to respond, said Elizabeth 
Inness-Brown, chair of the Curricu- 
lum and Education Policy Committee 
(CEPC). So, a summer committee was 
formed to review them. Each at-risk 
program compiled a report, and so did 
the CEPC. Last week, all four reports 
were sent to the president's office. De- 
tails of the report could not be released 
at that time. 

Despite the proposal, Inness-Brown 
said she has a positive outlook for the 
three programs moving forward. There 
was a similar consensus among the 
three at-risk programs. 


“Sometimes | think that a physics student is like a unicorn. 
They're very rare, but if you go to a place and you ask ‘Do you 
have any unicorns?’ and the answer is ‘no’... something must 
be wrong, they can't attract unicorns.” 


Physics 

Brizard acknowledged that the 
physics department has a small en- 
rollment, usually only two or three 
new majors a year, but this allows 
for opportunities other institutions 
can’t offer. Just this past summer, 
three physics majors were accepted 
to nationally-competitive internship 
programs at places such as the Princ- 
eton Plasma Physics Laboratory and 
NASA’s Goddard Space Flight Center. 

In addition to teaching courses in 
the major, physics professors teach 
core science classes. After professor 
John O’Meara’s departure last year 
to the Keck Observatory, the physics 
department started counting classes as 
half-classes for professors. While they 
still count as four credits for students, 
it allows the professors to continue 
teaching core science classes as well as 
the physics courses. 

Brizard, who thinks the caliber of 
physics students reflects on the col- 
lege as a whole, said the termination 
of the program would have rippling 
effects, even on his competitiveness in 
research. 

“[Physics] looks like an easy target, 
but when you look closely, then the im- 
plications are sometimes a little more 
nuanced than just saving money... 
just because we don’t have unicorns,” 
Brizard said. 

He recently met with a consulting 
agent who is helping the school to mar- 
ket in an attempt to highlight what the 
program offers. In the future, Brizard 
hopes to see three to four majors per 
year, as well as seeing more minors 
coming from the other sciences and 
programs such as education. 





Professor Alain Brizard said that the size of 
our physics program allows for opportuni- 


ties that other institutions can't offer. 


-Alain Brizard, professor of physics 


Master of Arts in Teaching English 
to Speakers of Other Languages 

As for the Master’s TESOL program, 
a program that runs both on-campus 
and online, changes were being made 
well before the administration propos- 
al. In the past two years, the number 
of MATESOL courses being offered in 
a calendar year has been reduced from 
32 to 23. 

“To be fair, the administration has 
been working with us, and it sounds 
like they’re going to be providing a 
little more support on the marketing 
side,” said Benjamin White, director of 
the MATESOL program. 

The program currently has an 
international presence, highlighted 
by five Fulbright students from coun- 
tries such as Nicaragua and Sudan, 
but White said he wants to work with 
agencies that provide these students to 
obtain even more. According to White, 
the MATESOL program usually has 
between 40 and 50 students. 

Other MATESOL programs in the 
area have struggled as well. The School 
for International Training in Brattle- 
boro has moved away from on-site 
MATESOL programs, and Marlboro 
College recently graduated their last 
students in the program. 

“The MATESOL program has been 
around for a long time here, it’s one of 
the oldest MATESOL programs in the 
country. So it does seem like a core part 
of the institution and obviously, we 
would hate to lose it, so we are doing 
what we can to keep it healthy,” White 
said. 


French 

Professor Peter Vantine, the chair 
of the Fench program, said he was not 
surprised when he found out that the 
program was in danger of being cut 
because smaller majors are under more 
scrutiny. Currently, there are only 
about 10 French majors, with 12-16 
minors. Last year, the program gradu- 
ated six majors. Only one of them had 
declared the major before enrolling. 
According to Vantine, French is com- 
monly doubled with another major. So, 
while students might come to St. Mi- 
chael’s with an interest in French, they 
don’t declare it as a major right away. 

Similar to the MATESOL program, 
the French program had plans to adjust 











Professor Benjamin White, the chair of the 
MATESOL program, said the program 
began to make progressive changes before 
administration proposed to cut it. 


even before the cut proposal announce- 
ment was made. One of the required 
classes, Literary Studies in French, was 
switched to an elective, and students 
will make up for it by taking anoth- 

er elective class. Additionally, one 
advanced elective that is taught in En- 
glish can now count for the major. The 
largest change comes with two new 
classes, Business French and French for 
Health Professions, two-credit courses 
that will alternate every semester. 

In addition to these structural 
changes, Vantine highlighted the ex- 
tracurricular activities of the program. 
The French club hosts activities includ- 
ing film screening and trips to Quebec 
every semester. Additionally, academic 
study trips led by French professors 
have increased in number, including a 
trip to Senegal led by professor Lau- 
rence Clerfeuille this upcoming winter. 

While factors such as proximity 
to Quebec and the language’s grow- 
ing popularity worldwide assists the 
program, other decisions such as the 
dropped requirement for second-lan- 
guage for bachelor of science programs 
have reduced enrollment in French 
courses. 

“T don’t know what administration 
is going to decide, but I have optimism 
for what we're able to do in French. 
We're highly motivated to serve our 
students well,” Vantine said. 





Professor Peter Vantine, chair of the 
French program, hopes their new policies 
and continued offerings of extra-curricular 
activites helps the program to survive. 


SEE PAGE 3 FOR MORE ON FACULTY 
REQUIREMENTS 
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Faculty say increase to teaching require- 
ments would stretch them even further 


by Matt Heller 
Executive Editor 


Around 10 years ago, students 
began taking four, four-credit classes 
each semester, the same system that 
is in place today. That meant most 
faculty taught a 3-3-3-2 course load, 
which means they would teach three 
classes for three semesters and then 
only two classes for a fourth semester. 
Over time, stresses such as faculty 
constraints under a tightening budget 
led to a 3-3-3-3 system, according to 
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of the Faculty Welfare Committee. 

Now, there is a chance that ad- 
ditional requirements will increase 
faculty loads. During open forums, 
the majority argued that a 3-4 or even 
a 3-3-3-4 could be detrimental to the 
well-being of the faculty. While noth- 
ing has been decided upon, a decision 
is likely to come this week, according 
to Karstens. 

“We're trying to work on something 
that tries to minimize the amount of 
extra work that has to be done, in the 
midst of solving issues of getting more 
students on campus and stuff like 
that,” Karstens said. 

When requirements were 
increased to a 3-3-3-3, some 
faculty thought that it would 
eventually go back to a 3-3-3-2. 
After a few years, it was clear 
that due to budget constraints 
and declining enrollment, this 
was not going to happen. 

Either way, an increase in 
teaching requirements will re- 
quire faculty to make sacrifices. 
For Karstens, it’s a tradeoff 


aren’t in the contract,” said 
Patricia Siplon, professor 
of political science, who, 
outside of teaching, is the 
treasurer for St. Michael’s 
chapter of the American 
Association of University 





3 
Professors, the faculty . 
advisor for the school’s i 
chapter of the Student f 
Global AIDS Campaign, ? 


and an instructor for the 
Adventure Sports Center. 
She worries that there 
aren't enough faculty to fill 
positions, and she worries 
about what will be cut first 
due to the limited person- 
nel. 

“Social justice pieces 
[are] not what we are 
contracted to do, so that’s 
what's going to get short- 
ed,” she said. 

Natarajan said she 
is currently involved in 
faculty searches for several 
departments, including 


PHOTO COURTESY OF SAINT MICHAEL'S COLLEGE 


William Karstens, professor of physics and chair 
of the Faculty Welfare Committee, acknowledges 
that an increase to teaching requirements could be 
detrimental to faculty, but the committe is working 
to better distribute responsibilities. 


with the high demands, and 
that’s what the committee is 
trying to help with. 

“We know we have to step 
up and do something because 


political science, sociology, 
criminology, environmen- 
tal science and studies, 
biology, and art and 
design. 





PHOTO BY MATT HELLER 


Dean of Faculty Tara Natarajan re-invented the 
Dean of College position to facilitate better con- 

versations with faculty that can help the admin- 
istration understand how they feel. 


“We know we have to step up and do something because of the 
stressors we are undergoing, and it's just how are we going to do 
it in such a way that spreads the pain as fair as possible and not 
overwhelming what's already a pretty packed plate." 





of the stressors we are under- 
going, and it’s just how are we 
going to do it in such a way that 
spreads the pain as fair as possi- 
ble and not overwhelming what's 
already a pretty packed plate,” 
Karstens said. 

An added course in a semester 
involves more than lectures in the 
classroom. “There’s homework, 
assignments, discussions, and 
meetings with students. That's 
where I think the true learning 


-William Karstens, professor of physics 


Like Karstens, she acknowledges 
there’s a problem, but is hopeful that 
dedicated faculty can pull through. 
Over the summer, an ad-hoc com- 
mittee was developed to help better 
allocate resources. 

While Natarajan believes faculty 
need time away from school, it’s far 
from a conventional job. 

“It’s not just a nine to five. I call it 
getting on the running train that never 
stops.” 

For some professors, however, it’s 


work can get lost, especially when it 
comes to interaction with students, say 
some faculty. 

“We've made a big mistake, in my 
opinion, as a culture, in believing that 
productivity is more important than 
quality... that quantifiable output is 
more important than quality connec- 
tions and quality expression,” Siplon 
said. 

The quality connection and expres- 
sion usually comes in the form of inter- 
action with students, especially those 
that come outside of the classroom. In 
the end, faculty hope that the existing 
stress and increased workload won't 
deter these relationships with their 
students. 

“A lot of people feel pretty stressed 
at this particular moment in time. 
We're professionals, we try not to let 
it affect what we do with our stu- 
dents. But I’m not going to lie, it’s a 
tough time, and we're working hard,” 
said English professor Elizabeth In- 
ness-Brown. 


PHOTO COURTESY OF SAINT MICHAEL'S COLLEGE 


happens, and we don’t puta time _just part of the job. “I wouldn’t call 
limit on that, nor a limit of effort,” _ it stressful. I’m here to teach, so I’m 
said Dean of Faculty Tara Natara- _ going to teach,” said physics professor 
jan. Alain Brizard, who teaches both phys- 
“As people get stretched fur- ics courses and core science courses. 
ther, the things that get dropped With all the talk around the number 


off the plate are the ones that of courses and time spent, quality of 


Patricia Siplon, professor of political science, 
believes that a greater social phenomenon of 
increased productivity affects what professors are 
able to do outside of their contracted work. 
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Rewriting American History 


By Mara Brooks 
Staff Wrtier 


Ina small lecture hall at the Uni- 
versity of Vermont Tuesday, Chief 
Don Stevens of the Nulhegan Abenaki 
Tribe presented the film Nebi: Abenaki 
Ways of Knowing Water to students 
and community members. It was one 
of many events to make Indigenous 
Peoples’ Day and indigenous culture a 
greater part of the campus community. 
“Tam here to educate on our way of 
thinking, which shouldn't be any dif- 
ferent from yours,” he told the crowd 
of 15. 

October 14 marked the first cele- 
bration of Indigenous Peoples’ Day 
in Vermont, officially replacing the 
holiday that Americans have known as 
Columbus Day. The story of Christo- 
pher Columbus’ arrival in the Americas 
has been a cornerstone lesson in United 
States history but as his widespread 
acts of genocide against indigenous 
peoples have become more prominent 
in mainstream American conscious- 
ness, six states and more than 50 cities 
have adopted Indigenous Peoples’ Day 
to honor the first inhabitants of the 


Americas who have often been erased 
from United States history. The move- 
ment first took off in the 90s, when 
South Dakota replaced celebrations of 
Columbus with a “Native American 
Day.” 

A Newsweek poll published this . 
month found that about 79 percent of 
American college students avidly sup- 
port this transition. 

Hayley Jensen ‘22, a core leader for 
MOVPE '’s Civil Rights Alliance, ap- 
plauds the change. “I feel like it’s very 
timely. The United States is trying its 
best to acknowledge its troubled past 
and it’s important to recognize our 
entire history. Our history isn’t all 
sunshine and daisies like we learn in 
elementary school.” 

Many students, such as Momoka 
Okamura ‘21, see the day as an op- 
portunity to celebrate and honor the 
multiculturalism that makes America 
unique. “In my country, Japan, we 
don’t think much about diversity 
because not a lot of people are aware 
of the fact that Japan is no longer 
monoethnic. America in comparison 
to Japan has a lot more diversity, but 
I still see a lot of problems here with 


people not accepting different races 
and cultures. Indigenous Peoples’ Day 
is a more ethical way to celebrate this 
diversity.” 

The newly named holiday provides 
opportunities for Native Americans 
and others to honor and embrace indig- 
enous roots. 

Even beyond the community at 
large, Chief Eugene Rich of the Missis- 
quoi Abenaki Tribe points out that the 
holiday resonates most strongly with 
young tribal members, who are taking 


the day as an opportunity to reclaim 
their heritage that the generations 
before often tried to hide. “They are 
coming out now and saying ‘Hey, this 
is something to be proud of.’” 

Rich stressed that this is but one step 
in reestablishing natives’ roots in Ver- 
mont while educating the public on the 
importance of their culture. “We need 
to now focus on what makes us unique. 
Encourage people to ask questions, 
keep everything moving forward and 
educate the public.” 





A O'DONNEL 


Cheif Don Stevens of the Nulhegan Abenaki Tribe wearing traditional clothing. 


Could parking struggles benefit environment? 


By Justin Madison and Lorelei Poch 


“| feel like I've been conditioned 
where if I don’t get a good parking spot 
right outside it is a pain in the butt, but 
honestly it’s a nice walk,” said Maddy 
Gemme ‘21. “Sure it’s annoying you're 
not right outside your building but it 
could be a lot worse.” She struggles to 
find spots close to Residence Hall 4, 
where she lives, but recognized a silver 
lining. Gemme uses her car three to 
five times a week for grocery and other 
shopping, getting to Sloane and work, 
but admitted when her car is further 
away she is less likely to drive. That 
disincentive might have a beneficial 
consequence if it helps the environ- 
ment. 


close to his room. “I typically only use 
my car on average two or three times 

a week, but I don’t use my car as often 
as I normally would due to parking dif- 
ficulties” he said. 

That's not necessarily a bad thing. 
“Any time a gas-powered car is run- 
ning it is emitting some air pollution,” 
said Doug Facey, biology professor and 
Chair of the Sustainability Committee. 
“Part of that is carbon dioxide, which 
contributes to climate change, and 
other components of auto exhaust that 
are bad for human health and the envi- 
ronment as well,” Facey said. Multiply 
the emissions from Fensterer’s vehicle 
by 881 and that amounts to staggering 
amounts of harmful exhaust concen- 
trated to our campus. 


“We live on a very small campus and have to 
walk three extra minutes. It's not a hike.” 


Some 881 students own a car on 
campus, according to Services and 
Engagement Coordinator/ Dispatch 
Supervisor Stacy Bessette. Although 
Antoni Fensterer ‘21, said his academ- 
ics were not affected, he feels frustrated 
when he cannot find a spot located 


-Maddy Gemme, Psychology major ‘21 


“| think it’s lucky to get a spot right 
outside our building, but I mostly park 
at the 2’s. When I come back from 
photoclub or work around 9 I have had 
to park near Hodson or Dion even,” 
Gemme reported. “But I check myself 
and I realized we live on a very small 


campus and have to walk three extra 
minutes, it’s not a hike,” she added. 
“Knowing that there is a no-idling rule 
in Burlington, I think about that often. 
Also I hate paying for gas so I don’t 
keep my car on for long if I don’t have 
to.” 

Parking passes range from free 
to $50 to $100 depending on where 
students would like to park and with 
prices so affordable students might be 
unintentionally using their vehicles 
less, thus producing less emissions into 
the atmosphere. 


“Only use a car when necessary,” Fac- 
ey said as he outlined potential solu- 
tions to modify the amounts of exhaust 
released on our campus. When travel- 
ing around on campus, walk or bike to 
omit emissions and get some exercise, 
he said. “It is not good for the car to 

sit unused for long periods of time, or 
leave the car engine running while the 
car is parked.” 





ILLUSTRATION BY LORELEI POCH 
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Girl Talk creates a safe space 


By Erin Mikson 
Staff Writer 


If you happen to be walking through 
the second floor of Alliot on a Friday 
night you might stumble upon a small 
group of girls, also known as Girl Talk. 

On a recent Friday the group of five 
played Uno, made tea, and chatted. 
The topics ranged from Korean pop to 
how to use a tea press. 

“T heard of Girl Talk through word 
of mouth,” said Vicky Luciano ’21. “It’s 
a safe space for me to just hang out 
with friends, talk to people, and it’s just 
a fun thing to do to destress since I’m 
always busy,” Luciano said. 

“The hope is that people feel comfort- 
able talking about things,” said Presi- 
dent Jessie Anderson ’21 said, empha- 
sizing that she wants the group to be a 
safe space for everyone. “If they have a 
concern they would like to talk about, I 
want them to feel like they have a place 
to do that. It’s important to have that 
place to chill with other girls,” Ander- 
son said. 

The atmosphere of the club is calm 
and welcome. During meetings the 
members can be seen playing games, 
chatting, and listening to various types 
of music, from Latin to Beyoncé, de- 
pending on the week. 

“You don’t have to be a constant 
member, I don’t want it to feel like 
you have to come to this every week,” 
said Anderson. “I will be here every 


week even if nobody’s here. I just want 
that space to be there in case someone 
needs it.” 

President Jessie Anderson ’21 and 
her twin sister Vice President Jessica 
Anderson ‘21, said they try to make 
the meetings open and flexible. Each 
individual person has a say in what 
they are looking to do within the club 
activities. Jessie is hoping to expand the 
number of members in the club. “When 
I came to St. Mike’s Girl Talk was a 
much smaller group, if you didn’t 
know about it you wouldn’t even know 
it existed,” Anderson said. 

“The meeting could be planned out, 
but we could also talk about something 
completely different for the whole 
meeting. It changes to whatever every- 
one else wants,” said Faith Shive ‘23. 

During the rest of October, there 
will be a “slay the stress away” meet- 
ing where they will be doing eye make- 
up on Oct. 18. There will be a mystery 
murder theme meeting on Friday 
the 25th. In November, some of their 
meeting themes include “Let's Talk - 
Microaggression on Campus”, and an 
international Thanksgiving. 

In the future, Girl Talk is hoping to 
get funds from Student Government so 
that they can take this club to off-cam- 
pus locations, [have] meals at meetings, 
and tee shirts. “If we were to go off 
campus, we don’t want to have people 
pay, it also might limit who will come,” 
Anderson said. 


Social justice on 


By Meg Schneider 
Staff Writer 


Racism can be a difficult topic to 
explain to kids but the St. Michael’s 
College Civil Rights Alliance did it 
when they hosted the Talking to Kids 
About Racism workshop with the 
Peace & Justice Center in Burlington 
last month. Educating students about 
the importance of tackling difficult 
topics is critical to the mission of CRA 
as the group works to build the conver- 
sation of social and racial issues on and 
off campus. 

In the fall of 2016, hate speech that 
was increasing across the country was 
no stranger to St. Michael's, with inci- 
dents such as students of color being 
called the “n word” being reported. 

In response, Brianna Lambert Jen- 
kins ‘19 and Samantha Tremblay ‘17 
decided to create a volunteer program 
through MOVE that gave students the 
opportunity to contribute to the educa- 
tion and preservation of social justice. 

“It was clear that we needed some 
group on campus dedicated to stand- 
ing up for the rights of minority groups 
and educating our students about mat- 
ters of prejudice,,” said Megan Beatty 
‘20, a former leader of the alliance. 


The Civil Rights Alliance, is MOVE’s 
newest volunteer program started back 
in 2016. Some of the group’s upcoming 
events include collaborating with the 
Feminist Club and Uncommon Ground 
for an event honoring Transgender 
Rememberance Day; going to the Peace 
and Justice Center to learn about cocoa 
and fair trade; and an 
event in conjunction 
with the Homeless- 


place, and certainly 










(Left to right) Christa Romano ’21, Vicky Luciano ’21, and Jessie Anderson ‘21, play a 
game of Uno during a Girl Talk meeting on Friday, October 11. 


“We hope that more people hear 
about the club and know that other 
women on campus want to support 
one another,” Anderson said. 

Girl Talk meetings happen every 
Friday night at 5 p.m. on the second 
floor of Alliot in the Center for Multi- 
cultural Affairs. 





and off campus 


2017 when a small group of St. Mi- 
chael’s students traveled to Ohio to 
participate in the Boycott Wendy’s 
March. 

“We marched to Wendy’s national 
headquarters with the aim of putting 
pressure on the decision-makers to sign 
onto the Fair Food Program, meaning 


that Wendy’s would have to 
Is Ay, pay 1 penny more per 


pound of tomatoes that 


ness and Hunger ~ they buy from farm 
week. workers in the Unit- 
“T think ed States,” Castillo 
it makes explained. This 
our cam- was the start of 
pus a more inclusive MOVE's newest program 
VW, 


puts on several work- 
shops that help ed- 
ucate students about 
matters of prejudice, so 
that the kind of incidents 
that happened in the fall of 
2016 don’t happen again,” 
Beatty said. 

The alliance is currently led 
by Vicky Castillo ‘20, Sayde 
Dorian ‘21, and Hayley 
Jenson ’22. The CRA’s first 
event was in the Spring of 


ILLUSTRATION PROVIDED BY THE CIVIL RIGHTS ALLIANCE 













which continues to 
push for social justice 
through education, 
volunteering, and advo- 


cacy work. 

According to the alli- 
ance’s mission statement, 
their goal is to maintain a 
community that’s inclusive 

and accepting, as well as to 
educate others about social 
justice movements. The Civil 
Rights Alliance gives students 
the opportunity to contribute 
to the activism in the Burl- 


ington and Winooski communities. In 

the past they have worked with other 

organizations such as Black Lives Mat- 
ter, VI, the Peace and Justice Center in 
Burlington, Vermont Refugee Resettle- 
ment and Vermont Interfaith Action to 
develop service efforts around the area. 

So far this year, the program part- 
nered with the Peace and Justice Center 
to host theworkshop that discussed 
racism with kids, Beatty explains. They 
also go there about once a month to 
help with anything the center needs,. 
Dorian said the alliance also worked 
with Vermont Interfaith Action where 
they wrote testimonies pushing for a 
raise in the minimum wage in Ver- 
mont. Other events have included the 
program helping the Vermont Refugee 
Resettlement clean and organize their 
place. 

“We are trying to make it so con- 
versations about justice issues are not 
something people are trying to avoid. 
We are trying to make people feel 
more comfortable while having these 
conversations,” Dorian said, adding 
that creating a space where people can 
have these conversations and a positive 
atmosphere around social and racial 
justice issues is important. 
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Hong Kong protests force change: 
Summer internships change venue to Singapore 


by Matt Heller 
Executive Editor 


Protests in Hong Kong have meant 
changes for St. Michael’s students 
who hope to get an internship through 
the Freeman Foundation this sum- 
mer. Over the past two summers, St. 
Michael's has sent students to Hong 
Kong, but due to ongoing protests over 
an extradition bill that would allow 
authorities to send citizens to mainland 
China, the committee that oversees the 
internships decided to send students to 
Singapore next year. 

“] think Singapore is still going to be 
an outstanding opportunity for stu- 
dents to get real-world workplace skills 
for eight weeks in a major international 
city,” said professor Jeff Ayers, a coor- 
dinator for the internship program. 

While Tokyo was a top option to 
replace Hong Kong, Singapore was 
chosen due to the 2020 Summer Olym- 
pics being held in Tokyo. 

While no one knows if the protests 
would turn violent during the time the 
students stay in their internships, the 





committee didn’t want to take chances. 
“It’s not about what I think or what 
we think. It’s what parents think,” said 
professor Robert Letovsky, who also » 
coordinates the program. “We can’t 
control perception.” 

Sophie DeFries, a senior biochemis- 
try major, spent her time doing phar- 
macological research at the University 
of Hong Kong. While the protests 
didn’t affect her daily life, it did play 
an impact on some decisions. 

“For example, on the weekend we 
had to be diligent about what we were 
doing and where we were going or else 
it was easy to get stuck in sticky situa- 
tions. One time we accidentally found 
ourselves at the same MTR station that 
had a protest surrounding it,” said 
DeFries. 

This past summer, 11 students from 
a variety of majors spent time interning 
for businesses, nonprofits, and univer- 
sities. 

The experience went beyond his ca- 
reer interests, Diego Calderon, a senior 
business major who interned at a tech 
startup, said. “There are many social 


cues and norms that students need 
to experience in order to be open and 
adaptable to a more globalized world.” 

Letovsky said he is hoping 10 or 11 
students will be sent to Singapore from 
May 31 to August 1, 2020. 

The application, which is due on Oc- 
tober 25, is open to all current sopho- 
more and juniors who will have spring 
2020 residency on-campus. 

Students receive 4 credits, and St. 
Michael's waves the fee for a summer 
course. Most of the $7,000 scholarship 
allotted to each student goes to the 
Academic Internship Council, which 
helps place students into their intern- 
ships and houses them. Most airfare 
charges can be covered within this 
budget as well. 


Questions? 

Contact Professor Robert Letovsky, 
rletovsky@smcvt.edu 

Or 

Director of Study Abroad, Peggy 
Imai, pimai@smcvt.edu 


Oct. 12. 


Top Left: (photo by Lorelei Poch) 
Saint Michael’s College men’s soccer player Kyle Brady, sophomore #6, 
holds his face after the ball hit his mouth causing him to bleed. Bentley 
players Adam Watkins, junior #3, and Patrick McMahon, freshman #34, 
look on before they won in overtime 1-0 on Sat. Oct. 12. 


Thailand trip canceled due 


to air quality concerns 
Political tensions in Hong Kong 
caused the Global Citizen Internship 
Program to switch its location to Singa- 
pore, but it is not the only study abroad 
program at St. Michael’s that is dealing 
with locational issues. 

The Education Abroad Network 
canceled the Thailand 2020 semester 
trips to Chaing-Mai over air quality 
concerns. While this wasn’t St. Mi- _ 
chael’s decision, Director of Study 
Abroad Peggy Imai said problems like 
this sometimes occur, but instances 
such as Hong Kong and Chaing-Mai 
are quite rare. While the school still 
could have sent students to Hong 
Kong, the Academic Internship Council 
recommended against it. 

“Our level of risk aversion is higher 
than some other institutions,” Imai 
said. 

While student safety is the school’s 
top priority, other factors such as 
whether insurance will cover a pro- 
gram, also plays an important role in 
decisions. 





Middle: (photo by Elly McKenna) 

Women’s tennis player, sophomore Abby Edelmann, strikes the ball 
against a Franklin Pierce opponent on Wed. Oct. 9. The Saint Michael’s 
women’s tennis team lost 1-6. 


Top Right: (photo by Elly McKenna) 
Saint Michael’s men’s soccer player Max Rossignol, sophomore #17, slides 
in for the ball against Bentley opponent Connor Mote, junior #10 on Sat. 
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By Haeleigh Lange 
Staff Writer 


When Abigail “Abby” Bozzuti, 
’22, was 4 years old, she was bitten 
by a tick while living with her family 
in Bethel, CT, which is about a half 
an hour away from Lyme, CT, where 
the first official cases of Lyme disease 
occurred. She soon developed joint 
pain, migraines, and sensitivity to 
light and noise. “I went to countless 
doctor's appointments, had blood 
drawn repeatedly, and I had an EEG 
(Electroencephalogram) and an MRI 
performed. The biggest thing was try- 
ing to convince doctors that it wasn’t in 
my head. Many wanted to write off my 
symptoms as physical manifestations 
of anxiety and depression,” Bozzuti 
said. 

She suffered for 13 years with- 
out being treated for Lyme disease. 
“My biggest symptoms were chronic 
fatigue, severe joint pain, brain fog, 
migraines, temperature, light and noise 
sensitivity, POTS (Postural Orthostatic 
Tachycardia Syndrome,) anxiety, and 
nausea/ stomach pain,” she added. 

Lyme disease is on the rise in New 
England, and Vermont is the second 
most populous Lyme disease case state 
in the country, with approximately 78 
cases for every 100,000 people, accord- 
ing to the Centers for Disease Control 


“Vermont has had increasingly 
hard struggles with Lyme disease 
spreading,” said Brad Richards, media 
consultant of the Vermont Department 
of Health.”The people living here are 
some of the most likely to get it across 
the entire country. due to the fact that 
Vermont is within the black-legged or 
deer ticks’ habitat, which are the ticks 
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Vampires aren't the only thing biting 


Lyme disease threatens students in Vermont 


that carry the bacteria that causes Lyme 
disease,” he said. 

Bottuzi said she went from a 
straight-A student, to one who barely 
graduated high school. To recover 
from her body trying to fight off Lyme 
disease, she had to take a gap year be- 
fore going to college to be mentally and 
physically rested. She has suffered with 
the consequences of going untreated 
for Lyme disease and Post Treatment 
Lyme disease syndrome (PTLDS) and 
still suffers from adrenal fatigue. 

To prevent Lyme disease, Eben 
Widlund, Assistant Director of the Ad- 
venture Sports Center at St. Michael’s 
College, recommends checking your 


treated, but others can experience Post 
Treatment Lyme disease syndrome, 
also known as PTLDS. PTLDS is when 
a patient experiences the symptoms 
of Lyme disease after months or years 
after being treated or even for the rest 
of their lives, the reason why patients 
experience this is unknown. 

Widlund also explained that it takes 
at least 24 to 48 hours after having a 
tick on you to get Lyme disease trans- 
mission. Even if you get the symptoms 
of Lyme disease, it does not always 
mean you have it. The only way to 
accurately detect whether or not you 
have Lyme disease is by going to the 
doctor and getting blood tests done. 


“Many wanted to write off my symptoms 
as physical manifestations of anxiety 
and depression. 


body for ticks while you are taking a 
shower or getting dressed in the morn- 
ing. Even if you're not going hiking or 
mountain climbing, there is a chance 
that a tick can bite you just walking to 
work or school, so checking for them 
regularly can save you from having to 
go through contracting Lyme disease 
and treating it. 

According to the CDC, the medica- 
tion used to treat Lyme disease, which 
are the most common medications, 
are Doxycycline and Tetracycline, can 
cause someone to have digestive issues, 
super-sun sensitivity, muscle aches, 
fatigue, etc. Some people don’t feel the 
side effects of Lyme disease after being 

















‘ment. 


_or lying back down. 


- Post Treatment Lyme disease syndrome - - Accord- 
pl pits to the CDC, Post Treatment Lyme disease syn- 

drome (PTLDS) is when patients can sometimes have 
symptoms of pain, fatigue, or difficulty thinking that 
linger for more than 6 months after they finish treat- 


POTS (Postural Orthostatic Tachycardia Syn- 
drome) - According to ClevelandClinic.org, POTS is 
a condition that affects circulation (blood flow). POTS 
is a form of orthostatic intolerance, the development 
of symptoms that come on when standing up from a 

’ reclining position, and that may be relieved by sitting 





-Abigail Bozzuti, '21 


There are two common blood tests that 
doctors use to distinguish whether or 
not someone just has the flu or if they 
have Lyme disease. If you get a nega- 
tive on the first blood test, then you are 
almost guaranteed not to have Lyme 
disease, but if the first test comes back 
positive, then you will have to go back 
and get another blood test and that 
one will determine whether or not you 
truly have Lyme disease. 

Going outside, hiking and doing 
activities can still be safe activities, 
as long as you check your body ev- 
ery time you are done going outside 
into nature. By checking for ticks so 
frequently, you can make sure that if 


Bullseye rash 
Fatigue 
Achy, Stiff, or swollen joints 


Headaches, dizziness, or fever 
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you do have a tick on you, you don’t 
surpass that 24 to 48 hours window 
that passes the bacterium into your 
bloodstream that causes you to con- 
tract Lyme disease. If you do find a tick 
on you, but you are sure that it was 

on you less than 24 hours, for the next 
few days after you pulled the tick off, 
be aware of how your body is acting. If 
you are developing flu-like symptoms, 
or even get a bull’s eye rash, then it 
doesn’t always mean you have Lyme 
disease, as Widlund explained, it could 
just mean you are getting the flu or 
another common cold. But if you don’t 
develop any of these symptoms after 
pulling off a tick, then you can almost 
be sure that you don’t have Lyme dis- 
ease, but if you want to be certain, then 
you can go to the doctors and get the 
blood tests done. 

“My body was so worn out from 
fighting Lyme that my adrenal system 
pretty much crashed. I’m a lot better 
than I was, but I get tired more quickly 
than usual and I have to allocate my 
energy carefully if I have a lot going 
on at any given time. Every once in a 
while I'll have flareups of joint pain,” 
Bozzuti said, when referring to her 
state now after not being treated for 


Lyme disease for 13 years. 


Density t light 





Mood changes 
Unexplained pain 
Cognitive decline 
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How are you doing? Bergeron wants to know... 





By Molly Humiston 
Staff Writer 


Your head feels trapped in an impenetrable 
fog; maybe it’s a head cold, maybe it’s something 
more, but either way you've gone from class to 
class, building to building, trying to shake it un- 
til your feet, or your internal parent's nags, land 
you in the waiting room of Bergeron Wellness 
Center. 

You're not sure you really want to be there, 
but in your hands is a single page survey, it’s 
not even double-sided, asking a simple question 
through a handful of others: How are you doing? 

With a student body of roughly 1,700, nearly 
half go to Bergeron annually for both student 
health and personal counseling. According to 
Mary Masson, the Director of Health Services, 
1,588 students have already been to Bergeron 
this year alone. 

This year brought two primary changes for 
students at Bergeron: increased walk-in avail- 
ability for all counselors and a Brief Health 
Screen, which is a general survey completed 
by all students who make an appointment. The 


latter offers the Bergeron staff insight into how 
the student is doing and what might be affecting 
them beyond what the appointment was made 
for. 

“ think it gives a holistic view of the patient 
that’s coming in, so whether it be for a counsel- 
ing appointment or a visit with a nurse practi- 
tioner, they can know what outside influences 
are in the student’s life that may alter their plan 
of treatment,” said Talia Torkomian ’21, who has 
gone to Bergeron for both of their services. 

The survey screens for substance use, mood, 
partner violence, and bias, said Kathy Butts, 
director of counseling, adding that it allows for 
a greater depth of care in getting to know the 
student and the outside factors they are dealing 
with. 

It can be “an opportunity to open up a con- 
versation about the fact that [the student] may 
need something more than the physical issue 
that brought them initially,” Butts said. 

The use of these surveys creates an opportu- 
nity to provide the student with a greater benefit 
through a discussion of their options, both on 
campus and off, if they need it. “I’ve heard that 
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other people have problems, but I’ve gone for 
several different reasons and each time has led 
me in a better direction than beforehand,” said 
Claire Scherf ’20, who has primarily used the 
counseling services at Bergeron. She, like other 
students, was unaware of the walk-in changes, 
but noted the difficulty some students may have 
in making appointments “I think it’s a hard thing 
to initialize, but...you have more choices, flexi- 
bility.” 

In addition to the change in availability of 
counselors and the Brief Health Screen, there are 
two more surveys to be aware of. One is every 
few weeks through Survey Monkey to a selec- 
tion of students who have gone to Bergeron to 
assess general satisfaction, and one will be sent 
at the end of the semester to those who used the 
counseling services for feedback on the changes 
made. 

Both surveys offer students the opportunity 
to provide Bergeron with direct information on 
what worked and what didn’t, so that services 
can be better tailored to the needs of students. 
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Stressed? How to get your life back 


aie 


By Lorelei Poch 
Evironment Editor 


My guitar stares at the back of my 
head. I have not picked it up in three 
weeks, even though I depend on it for 
relaxation. At 11:30 p.m., I have neither 
showered nor completed enough work. 
I am too stressed to start assignments 
early on, then end up with too many to 
turn in quality work right before they 
are due. It is only the eighth week of 
school...How did I let myself get here, 
AGAIN? 

Students often feel they are running 
on a treadmill from appointments to 
meetings, trying to eat and sleep AND 
trying to have a social life. On a quest 
to find ways to overcome stress and get 
a healthy life back, I talked to a few ex- 
perts in the area and here’s what they 
had to say. 

“Routines help you function better, 
and then things get a whole lot easier,” 
said Brooke Lockwood-Cole, a local 
therapist in Burlington with 30 years of 
experience as a licensed mental health 
counselor. She emphasized the holistic 
approach to self-care, and identified 
crucial activities like exercise, mindful- 
ness, and getting quality sleep. 





Exercise 

Exercise is “number one” to ensure 
students are in the correct mindset, feel 
healthy and capable, and take a break 
from worrying about their stressors, 
Lockwood-Cole said. “When students 
engage in physical activity there is a 
surge of serotonin and it makes you 
feel good about yourself, so it’s a cen- 
tering thing,” Essentially exercise gets 
the juices in our brains flowing, thus 
promoting positive thoughts rather 
than lingering anxiety. 

Some students use hobbies to reduce 
mental meltdowns. With a passion for 
dancing and contortionism, biology 
major Riley Sullivan ‘22 choreographs 
pieces using her six years of bending 
experience to uplift her spirits when 
academia drives her into overload. “1 
dance for class twice a week and Iam 
getting credit for it. It’s so great,” said 
Sullivan. 

Liam Galvin, mathematics major ‘20, 
often walks down to the Winooski 
dam, through the Gilbrooke reserva- 
tion land, or around campus to escape 
from the academic environment. “I'll 
start some homework and I'll get kind 
of stressed because either it’s not going 
well or it’s just a lot of work, so I'll take 
a break and clear my head to get some 
inspiration,” Galvin said. 


Mindfulness Practices 

Liam Galvin experienced sleep 
troubles his first year at college so he 
meditated before bed every night. 
Galvin reported, “I sit in the traditional 
meditation pose and count my breaths 
until I no longer focus on the numbers 
and let everything flow away,” he said. 
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Sullivan turns to friends when she 
needs to take a break. “Otherwise we'd 


burn out super quick,” she said. “We'll 
put on a face mask or read a book.” She 


emphasized when she is less stressed 
the quality of her work goes up 





“Once students get into a routine they can feel 
centered and more in control.” 


-Brooke Lockwood-Cole, mental health counselor 





Lockwood-Cole recommends medita- 
tion, breathing exercises, and counting 
because they are effective methods to 
calm the brain by focusing on the task 
at hand rather than the latter anxious, 
depressing or stressful thoughts. For 
example, when a student completes 

a breathing exercise of breathing in 
through the nose for four seconds, 
holding it for four, then breathing out 
through the mouth for four both the 
emotional and cognitive brain engage 
and tune into the activity of counting 
versus recurring thoughts. 





Sleep 

“Seeing as I have had several years 
of sleep problems I will never under- 
estimate how valuable sleep is,” said 
Galvin who, in order to get to sleep, 
meditates by counting. Lockwood-Cole 
recommends students should not only 
try to meditate to wind down, but 
also consider putting down phones 
and shutting off television, especially 
violent content, before bed to allow 
the brain to relax. She also suggests 
students try aromatherapy, making 
chamomile tea and using apps such 
as Calm or listening to guided You- 
tube meditations to establish a nightly 
bedtime routine. Exercise, mindfulness 
practices, and getting into a routine 
all allow the brain to turn off more 
efficiently. 


Establishing a Routine 

Galvin said his days are almost en- 
tirely scheduled which allows him free 
time to “say yes to almost anything on 
the weekends.” He ultimately reached 
this breakthrough by blocking out peri- 
ods of time to complete his homework. 


“Tt stresses me out not that I have a lot 
of work to do but that I am not orga- 
nizing it as well as I could be,” Sullivan 
admitted. Where Galvin achieved his 
routine itinerary through repetition of 
his weekly events, Sullivan utilizes a 
written approach to create an agenda 
of her assignments. “I will sit down 
and make a list of everything I need 

to do and a timeline of when I should 
get things done. I’ll start by doing the 
easiest part so I will have motivation to 
do the harder parts,” she said. 





Lockwood-Cole said the brain enters 
sleep more efficiently if students do 
just a few routine tasks. Her sugges- 
tions include planning ahead, going 

to places which prompt better study 
habits such as the library, and using 
an agenda book to write down assign- 
ments and their time commitment. 
She also advocates writing in a journal 
so the brain focus on sleeping rather 
than ponder ambiguous tasks. “Once 
students get into a routine they can feel 
centered and more in control,” said 
Lockwood-Cole. Not only can routines 
help students with physical health in 
the sense of losing less sleep, they can 
improve mental and emotional health 
by serving as a backbone of security 
and consistency in a college student's 
life. 
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Sexually transmitted infections 
(STIs)have reached a “record high” 
according to the Centers for Disease 
Control and Prevention, and the 
people most infected are between 
the ages of 15 and 24. 

That means the 1.7 million cases 
of chlamydia, 580,000 of gonorrhea, 
and 35,000 of syphilis reported in 
the last year have hit college cam- 
puses hard. 

“Sex is everywhere on campus, 
and it’s not going to stop.” said 
Michael Richard ’21. The causes for 
such high risks on campus aren’t 
clear, however there are some com- 
mon themes. 

“More often on campus | hear 
about unsafe sex much more than | 
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The risk of STIs at SMC: How to stop it 
Some students abstain from safe sex 


do safe sex,”said Michael Richard, a 
gender studies major. 

In the National Center of Health 
Statistics (NCHS)’s study on con- 
dom use in different age groups out 
of 9,321 men, condom use declines 
as men leave adolescence and enter 


“More often on campus | hear about unsafe 
sex more than | do safe sex." 


their 20s. In fact, 53.5 percent ages 
15 to19 consistently use condoms 
with every sexual engagement. 
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College-aged students consistently don’t use condoms when having sex and the number 
decreases as people grow into their 20s. The cost? More STIs. 


However, that number lowers to 
29.5 percent of men 20 to 24. 

One reason that the use of con- 
doms is so low, said Richard, is 
simply that people don’t want to 
ruin the moment. “There’s a cer- 
tain spontaneity to sex that makes 


-Michael Richard, ‘21 


it where people think ‘Why stop if 
we don’t have a condom?’ and asa 
result you get more people testing 
positive for diseases.” 

This isn’t the only reason col- 
lege students are at a higher risk 
of contracting STIs. Some blame St. 
Michael’s unwillingness to make 
contraceptives available on campus, 
which stem from Edmundite tradi- 
tions. 

“As a whole, the point of view 
of the society of St. Edmund’s is in 
line with that of the wider Catholic 
Church which would essentially be 
in opposition to contraception due 
to the belief that human life must 
be respected in all of its stage.” 
said Father Michael Carter, campus 
minister and instructor of religious 
studies. 

“Bergeron would be the best 
place to have it, but the school re- 
fuses. It could help out that one or 
two that want to practice safe sex,” 
said Richard. 

There are plenty of ways one 
can limit their risk of contracting 
STIs at college, said Mary Masson, 
Nurse Practitioner and Director 
of Bergeron Wellness Center. She 
cites, “abstinence and consistent use 
of condoms” as key in preventing 
transmitted diseases and infections. 

“All the Nurse Practitioners 
here provide safe and confiden- 
tial care, and we are proud of our 
students who take the time to take 
care of themselves,” Masson wrote Ohagt otek 
in an email. “We are here to pro- : The n = t : ; oe 
vide information only, to perform ees: Lod LOU snes 
physical exams and testing, or both. sexually transmitted infection — 
If [students] don’t prefer to have which can be prevented with 
testing done here, we will happily er eel oak OM aes a 
refer them to an off campus provid- EE HE ho ius 
er in Burlington. There are many a 
options!” 
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Art mural, conversations, classes 


Students offer advice on how to deal with racism on campus 


By Lena O’Donnell 
Visual Editor 


Iam white. I asked students of color on campus 
what they thought the school could do to better to 
approach racism and hate on this campus. I have also 
been thinking about a community mural, and asked 
students if it was something that could be an option 
for inclusion. But like I wanted to know whether it 
would be something for people to consider or just an- 
other idea pitched by a white person who thinks they 
can help? Here were some of their answers: 

Diego Calderon ‘20 has seen how racism has im- 
pacted not only himself but other students on cam- 
pus. “These stickers have been appearing since I was 
a freshman, and I am a senior now. So...” Curious 
about where this statement led I then asked what sort 
of approach the school should take to address these 
issues. “I think this is a conversation for white people 
to have amongst themselves about what they have 
to do to stop this type of ignorance.” When racism 
comes up in a conversation Calderon sees that things 
instantly get tense “Natural conversation and an ac- 
tual dialogue does have to happen, not only for the St 
Mike’s community but probably for the surrounding 
communities as well.” 

I pitched the idea of a community mural to Cal- 
deron, “What is a mural gonna do?” University of 
Vermont contains a beautiful mural in their Mosaic 
center on campus. Now alumni and other members 
of the UVM community of all colors are represented. 
When I visited awhile ago I asked students there 
what they thought, I heard nothing but positive 
feedback about the mural. “Art and music, and those 
types of outlets are always universal. They can con- 
nect humans,” Calderon said. 

In Sebastian Morales’ ‘21 first year on campus he 
experienced racist, white supremacy posters put up 
around our campus. Our peers did not feel safe on 
campus at that time maybe even now they do not. 
Morales admired the way the school addressed it 
then “We had like a mini convocation thing and the 
Edmundites and the administration came together.” 
He said the message that came across during this 
convocation was, “We are not standing with this 
[racism and discrimination], we are standing with 
you guys.” 

Morales liked the idea of a community art project. 
“J think a mural is a great idea.” As a Frida Kahlo en- 
thusiast, he has seen the impact that art can have ona 





person. “I think the more we fill our campus with art 
the better, bottom line.” 

When the school addressed the issue campus-wide 
they set up a forum for students, faculty and staff 
members to discuss what had happened. Some few 
people showed up because it was on Friday, the final 
day before fall break. I was not able to make it, other 
students had already left. “I think that the school 
having meetings to discuss, for example, inappro- 
priate stickers being posted on campus, is a good 
way to allow students to let their voices be heard,” 
said Felicity Rodriguez ‘22. “They [administration] 
need to reassure the students on campus that their 
safety is the school’s number one priority”she said. 
A response to the first meeting administration said 
“ As we continue to build a culture of inclusion, we 
invite and encourage you to attend a second meeting 
on Wednesday, October 16 from 2:45-4:15 p.m. in the 


Let us know what YOU think. 
It's valid. 


Roy Room (3rd Floor, Dion Student Center) so that 
we can work together in listening and learning.” 
Rodriguez said that a mural could help promote 


_a sense of community and inclusion on campus and 


allow people who normally do not feel that they 
are recognized on campus know that they are being 
acknowledged and represented in some shape or 
form.” 

Even though this is only her second year here 
Christelle Celestin ‘22 has still seen how the school 
approaches issues on campus. “I think instead of hav- 
ing pointless conversations over and over again the 
school needs to actually make actions against these 
issues” she said. She acknowledges the approaches 
of a physical experience can have on an individual. 
“The school needs to have the kids actually go out 
and meet people different from them. It’s one thing to 
talk but it’s another to actually try to get students to 
experience what it’s like to be different.” On cam- 
pus we have options: attending International Coffee 
Hour on Wednesday afternoons in St Eddie’s lounge, 
opting for international housing, taking a classes like 
Race, Gender, and Ethnicity in Media that address 





injustices and how they impact our everyday life. Or 
visit the Center for Multicultural Affairs and Services 
(CMAS) which you can find on the second floor of 
Alliot. On November 19 there will be the annual 
International Festival bringing together different peo- 
ple and their cultures with food, music, and dance. 

We need individuals, not just students but faculty 
and staff too, to take responsibility for learning about 
other cultures, socio-economic backgrounds, races 
and even the history behind why they exist,” said 
Kayla Erb ‘22. “Without awareness of what the prob- 
lem is and educated people to fix it, Saint Michael’s 
as a campus cannot move forward in creating a com- 
fortable campus for ALL people living on it. An email 
will not suffice in making a home to anxiety-ridden 
students of color who are already uneasy about the 
predominantly white campus they reside on.” She 
also questioned whether a mural would be enough to 
make a change. 

Another question to consider is where? Last year 
the school conducted a plan to paint a walkway with 
rainbow stripes to represent the LGBTQIA+ commu- 
nity. When it actually went into action it was placed 
in a small area of the sidewalk near the Bergeron 
Wellness Center. As someone who is a part of this 
community I thought it did nothing to promote 
inclusion, especially because it was not centralized on 
campus. I would hope that if this works we could get 
it on campus, where it can be seen and recognized. 

When | first thought of this idea it stemmed from 
the Vermont Story Lab Summit that I attended just a 
few weeks ago. I met Jill Badolato, a “creative com- 
munity builder.” She has helped get a numerous of 
art projects created all over Burlington and other 
areas in Vermont. Her passion for building a strong 
community was what got me to wondering if this 
could be something that could help us. Badolato also 
found ways to save money by recycling paints and 
other resources so that it would not break her budget. 
I will do further research with her to hopefully reach 
out to artists to get an idea financially of what we 
would be getting at. 

What are your thoughts of the mural idea? How 
do you think the school should have addressed the 
issue? There will be a survey posted on our website, 
https://defender.smcvt.edu/. Let's keep the conversation 
going so maybe it'll lead to change. Staff, faculty, 
students and anyone else who has a word to say let 
us know what YOU think. It’s valid. 

ILLUSTRATION BY LENA O’DONNELL 
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“We're not just a number’: 


Students say racism goes beyond recent incidents 


By Meg Friel 
Executive Editor 


“a A g ain?” 

Students, faculty and staff over- 
whelmingly responded to the news of 
white supremacy stickers being posted 
around campus, with an echo of inci- 
dents they have seen before. 

St. Michael’s College and colleges 
in the surrounding area woke up the 
morning of Saturday, September 28, to 
stickers posted across campus from the 
white supremacy group, Patriot Front, 
boasting phrases such as “Reclaim 
America,” or “Keep America Ameri- 
can.” This is the second time in recent 
years that white supremacist messages 
have emerged on campus. In February 
2018, students : 
found flyers ~~ 
postedon , 










“It’s okay 

to be white.” This time, the stickers 
spread across campus left messages 
like, “Not Stolen, Conquered,” with an 
image of a map of the U.S. The stickers 
were removed immediately, says Doug 
Babcock, head of Public Safety, but 
students of color were shaken. 


While these incidents were traced 
back to outside groups who came 


onto campus and also posted to other 
campuses in the area, many students 
say that microaggressions and racism 
occur in classrooms and in residential 
halls, leaving some students feeling 
unsafe on their own campus. 
“People couldn’t sleep 
alone,” said co-president of 
the MLK Jr. Society Adrienne 
Rodriguez ‘21 of the 2018 in- 
cident. “We needed a buddy 
system. There was a group of 
like, 10 minorities, and we went 
around and took the flyers down.” 
In response to the stickers incident 
this month ,the administration sent 
two emails to students, and held a 
community discussion on Friday Oct. 4 
at 12:15, the day before October break 
began. About 40 students, faculty, 
staff and administration sat in Eddie’s 


-\ Lounge, with chairs to spare. Students 


aired their frustration of the timing 

\ and date of the discussion, as many 
students had already left for their 
long weekend. 

g “T think it’s a great thing that 

/ they’re holding this meeting but lis- 
ten, it’s been a week, this should’ve 
been done Monday. Now we're having 
a meeting on Friday, but that’s when 
everybody’s leaving. At 12:15, who’s 
going to go?” Rodriguez asked. 

“It just feels like nobody really 
cares what we're going through,” she 
said. “This weekend, President Sterritt 
didn’t reach out to me. There’s only 
so much that one whole school email 
can do. Like, come talk to us. Come 
to the center [Center for Multicultural 
Affairs]. Show us that you care.” 
President Lorraine Sterritt was 


Racial identity of 
undergraduate students (SMC) 


No data 
available (6%) 
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Some students say that Saint Michael’s ignores racial issues, as it’s majority white. 





present at the meeting, chiming in 
that “one student feeling unsafe is one 
student too many.” However, concrete 


plans as to what the admin- 
istration will be doing to 
protect student's safety are 
yet to be announced. 

“With regard to stu- 
dents’ daily life on campus, we contin- 
ue our quest for inclusion by listening, 
communicating, educating, and raising 
awareness,” Sterritt wrote in an email. 
“The administration cares very deeply 
about all our students. We want all of 
our students to be safe and to feel safe; 
to be respected and to feel respected.” 

Dawn Ellinwood, Vice President 
for Student Affairs, chose to have the 
meeting on Friday as she didn’t want 
to postpone the meeting until after fall 
break. 

“IT wanted to gather people together 
to support, listen and support one an- 
other,” Ellinwood said. “I wanted the 
discussion to happen prior to October 
break and preferably earlier in the 
week, but I could not make it happen.” 

Some students said this year’s re- 
sponse mimics what they saw in 2018, 
not only from the administration, but 
from the community of Saint Michael’s 
as a whole. 

“The culture of the campus allows 
for those things to happen, and there’s 
not going to be some sort of uproar, or 
call for response,” said Marlon Hyde 
‘21. “Everybody's not going to imme- 
diately band together and say ‘Hey, 
this is wrong.’ People know that that 
isn’t going to happen here, especially 
when it comes to racism, because it 
doesn’t affect everyone equally.” 

While the stickers demanded atten- 
tion, more common microaggressions 
-- subtle discriminations against mem- 
bers of a marginalized group such as a 
racial minorities-- happen every day, 
Hyde said. They usually go unnoticed. 


Student Safety, A Priority 

Rodriguez describes Halloween of 
2018, when she felt an act of discrimi- 
nation was handled underwhelmingly 
by staff and administration. 

“A student dressed up like a terror- 
ist, wore a Muslim headdress, had an 
accent, a bloody axe, and wore the Ko- 
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ran in the other hand,” Rodriguez said. 
“Thad multiple bias reports put in, like, 
in the teens. They sent him away 
for a weekend and moved 
him closer to where I’m liv- 
ing. They didn’t even tell 
him to take the costume 
off. He walked out of 
the student life office 
with it still on. I 
think that made all 
of my faith in the 
administration and 
public safety com- 
pletely go away.” 
Ellinwood said that 
staff works hard to try 
and eliminate these situa- 
tions, even developing a 
Bias Response Team and 
protocol in order to try and immediate- 


- ly respond to situations such as these, 


and prevent them from happening in 
the future. 

“Since I have been on campus, I 
have been working with a very ded- 
icated group of staff and faculty on 
diversity, equity and inclusion on our 
campus,” Ellinwood said. “We have 
new systems in place because of this 
work, new systems such as the Bias Re- 
sponse Team and protocol. This work 
has been and needs to be continuous 
and I am dedicated to making sure our 
campus continues to move forward.” 

The most recent published security 
report recorded nine race bias incidents 
in 2018, but only four were classified 
“determined.” Although these inci- 
dents are reported, students expressed 
at the community discussion that they — 
feel that the topic of racial bias isn’t 
discussed enough. 

“Student safety should always come 
first. Pub safe does absolutely nothing 
for people of color here,” Rodriguez 
said. “This administration just sweeps 
us under the rug. I get that we’re such 
a small percentage, but if you’re going 
to bring up diversity in the school, you 
need to freaking care.” 

“T have heard students of color 
express their concerns and they relate 
other times and incidents that have 
also had significant effects and impacts 
on their feelings of safety,” Babcock 
said. “Many of those incidents and 
concerns are outside of Public Safety’s 
sphere of influence. We are one part of 
the campus, and we have our work to 
do, but all other areas of the college are 
also engaged in educating and address- 
ing these issues for us to truly make 
progress.” 


Microaggressions — the subtle 
racism 


Do you | know what a 
_ microaggression ae E 


on is a subtle 





Some students of color say they 
experience small acts of racism and 
microaggressions on campus every 
day. Research done by the psychology 
departments at Marquette Universi- 
ty and Victoria University shows a 
link between microaggressions and 
increased levels of depression and 
trauma among minorities. 

“| was ina meeting yesterday, and 
we were talking about filling a position 
on campus,” said Associate Professor 
of Media Studies, Journalism, and Dig- 
ital Arts Traci Griffith. “Someone else 
in the meeting asked where we were 
advertising and if we were hoping to 
attract diversity candidates. The re- 
sponse to that was, ‘Yes, we're adver- 
tising, but we really want to make sure 
we get someone who's qualified,’ - as if 
someone who is a diversity candidate 
is not qualified. There’s this element 
of, we need to justify, or qualify, this 
group of people. Those kinds of things 
happen all the time.” 

“It's sad to say, but it’s kind of the 
Saint Mike’s experience,” Hyde said, 
mentioning that he experiences micro- 
aggressions frequently. “Nobody cares 
about race or racism until an event like 
this happens, that’s our culture. The 
one thing that makes us talk about race 
is when we have these incidents.” 


Politics and racism on 










campus 

“Oo Sia By “The administration 
lastelection / cares very deeply about all our 
aay students. We want all of our students 
I'm kind b 

of worried \ to be safe and to feel safe; to be re- 
for next . spected and to feel respected” 
Disidece -President Lorraine Sterrit 
of the Diversity > 

Coalition Connor 


Vezina, ‘22. “I heard personal inci- 
dents where someone wrote ‘Trump’ 
on someone’s door because they were 
a person of color. It’s scary. This is 
supposed to be a place that’s safe for 
everyone, but that’s just a violation.” 
“We like to tell ourselves that St. 

Mike’s is this warm, welcoming com- 
munity and that people rally around 


each other in times of trouble and that 
we're so open and welcoming to differ- 
ence in our community, and I think in 
a large part that’s true, but I think that 
some people don’t always have that 
experience.” 

“T feel the most for the students, 
particularly for the first years, who 
may not have experienced this in years 
past,” Griffith said. 

In 2018 the full-time instructional 
staff at Saint Michael’s was reported to 
be 90 percent white, according to The 
Integrated PostSecondary Education 
Data Systems report, or IPEDS. Out 
of 94% of undergraduate students for 
which the school has race and ethnicity 
data, only 15.6% of those classified as a 
race or ethnicity other than white. 

“It’s so noticeable how white this 
campus is,” Hyde said. “It really hits 
you in the face. You start to realize 
certain things as you go year by year. 
When you're in the room, what type of 
music that they play vs. when you're 
not in the room. Why is it that when 
I’m there, it’s hip hop, R&B, Drake? 
When I'm there, it’s a little more slang, 
a little more of an urban language, but 
when I’m not there, it’s a totally differ- 
ent tone.” 

Microaggressions range from sub- 
tleties such as these, to students being 
blatantly called the n-word. 

“That's why I don’t go to parties 
anymore (because people call me the 
n-word),”said co-president of the MLK 
junior society Jaron Bernire, ‘21. “I only 
say the n-word to my black friends be- 
cause we're all black. But when I hear a 
white person say it, I’m like, ‘Come on. 
Where's the education there?’ I have to 
deal with race so much more here than 
I did in high school. Like, three times 
more.” 


What happens inside the class- 
room 

People of color at Saint Mike’s feel 
these microaggressions extend from 
outside of their campus culture to 
inside the classrooms. From the lack 
of diversity within faculty, to racial 
bias from faculty and ieee these 
concerns 
contribute 
to the 

















feeling of 
disclusion for 
minorities on campus. 

“Sitting in the classroom is already 
more than enough to realize that, this 
is kind of lopsided,” Hyde said. “But 
when topics come up, and you yourself 
kind of realize, ‘I might be the only one 
that really understands this topic on 
a deeper, much more personal level.’ 


If we're talking about race, even if 
nobody looks at you, you feel like the 
target is on you.” 

“] think I’m targeted,” Bernire said. 
“Tm the only black person in all of my 
classes, or there’s only one other mi- 
nority in other classes. Whenever we 
talk about race in class I’m like, ‘Jesus 
Christ, what are these people going to 
say?’ I’m scared to speak up in class. 

I feel like that’s what the teachers and 
the administration wants us to do, 
[teach students about their race]. When 
I leave, they have to make the next 
group of black people do that. It’s just 
a cycle.” 

Some students and faculty of color 
still feel as though race isn’t brought 
up enough in the classroom, and even 
when it is, it’s often not well handled. 

“A lot of times in the classroom, 
professors and other students expect 
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gotten better in that we definitely have 
more classes that address things other 
than Western European culture. We 
have an “engaging diverse identities” 
requirement in the curriculum, so I 
think we’re working at trying to decen- 
tralize or at least expand our sphere of 
education.” 

Vezina believes that white faculty, 
staff, and administration may be un- 
aware of their oblivion to microaggres- 
sions due to their lack of experience 
around race. 

“I know they do trainings, but I 
think it takes a lot of personal experi- 
ence to catch and understand things,” 
Vezina said. “I think they lack in expe- 
rience because this school is predomi- 
nantly white.” 

“There are faculty and staff mem- 
bers that care about students of color 
very deeply, but as a whole, I’m not 


Racial identity of faculty 


(SMC) 


[| Nonresident alien (2%) 
ra Two or more races (1%) 
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The U.S. Census Bureau reports that in 2018 Vermont ‘s population was 94.2% white 


students of color to speak on behalf of 
all people of color, which is an unfair 
place to be put in,” said Vanessa Bone- 
bo ‘21. “I don’t think that all teachers 
know how to handle acts of racism and 
discrimination in the classroom, they 
just brush it off. I think faculty needs 
to be retrained on how to handle these 
situations.” 

Students say they often feel used 
for marketing, however, once they're 
accepted to Saint Michael’s, they’re left 
in the dark. 

“T feel like this school wants more 
money than to help out the students 
} more,” Bernire said. “Like, you're 
trying to put black or hispanic people 
on the brochures just to get people to 
come, but as soon as you get us, past 
orientation, they're like, ‘We don’t 
have to worry about them anymore.” 

In an effort to correct this, an “en- 
gaging diverse identities” requirement 
was added to the LSC curriculum, and 
the administration is actively working 
to bring in faculty of color. 

“Tf you can count the faculty of 
color on two hands, that’s a problem,” 
Griffith said. “But that’s Vermont, so I 
don’t know that the expectation is any 
different. I think we try, and I think it’s 


sure that Saint Mike’s really takes 

us into consideration,” said Bonebo. 
“We're just a number to boost diversi- 
ty, not like they actually care about us 
being here. ” 

In order to fix the problem, admin- 
istration must recognize the problem, 
says Vezina. Students of color can no 
longer stand on their own on these 
issues of race and microaggression. 

“Part of the work that needs to be 
done is helping develop the tools to 
confront and address these situations 
as they occur in the world,” Babcock 
said. “We (as a campus) continue to 
push Saint Mike’s to be better and set 
the example in many areas but prob- 
lems will still exist in the world beyond 
our borders.” 

“T don’t think the problem comes 
from them being white, I think it comes 
from their lack of awareness,” Vezina 
said. “They're white, so it doesn’t affect 
them in the way it does to us. I can’t 
fault them for it, but I wish they were 
more aware and more willing to speak 
on these matters. Everyone needs to 
have a voice in this situation, or noth- 
ing will change. 

“Tt can’t just be the people of color. 
We're not enough people.” 
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What makes a leader? 


By Emma Shortall 
Multimedia Editor 


When entering college, some stu- 
dents seek a path toward leadership. 
Here are the voices of three student 
leaders and a faculty member who 
teaches about leadership to provide 
more insight. 


Momoka Okamura’s Advice 


What qualities make a great leader? 
“] think that it’s important to keep 
harmony inside a team...I create an 
environment that’s ready for everyone 
to cooperate with each other.” 


How will your current leadership 
position help you in the future? 
“You'll learn methods and theories and 
then when you go out in society in the 
future you'll apply this knowledge to 
actual situations. It’s like you practic- 
ing here, so you can make mistakes but 
it’s okay. Everyone will be there to help 
and of course, those teammates and 
professors are going to help you, but 
in the future, when you're working for 
companies you'll have more responsi- 
bilities.” 


Momoka Okamura ’21 

When she first came here from Tokyo, 
Okamura was convinced by a friend 

to join Diversity Coalition. Okamura 
was promoting international students 
to engage with American students 
through the group events hosted. She 
also works to get American students to 
engage with international students. She 
now is the Vice President of Diversity 
Coalition. 


Nell Criscione’s Advice: 


Why should others want to be lead- 
ers? 

“T think it’s really good for people to 
be leaders, so they have confidence in 
what they’re doing and feel empow-- 
ered. I think being a leader, whether 
you're shy, loud, outgoing, it just gives 
you confidence.” 


Do you have any memorable experi- 
ences being a leader? 

“Just making sure everyone is doing 
okay and feeling good about where 
we're at makes the team more unified. 
I think just being a leader of the team 
and making sure that everyone’s com- 
fortable doing what they’re supposed 


to be doing is good enough for myself.” 


What does leadership give you? 
“Leadership gives me confidence. It 
helps me with my problems solving 
skills. I think what I’ve learned in col- 
lege and as being a captain of a sports 
team is how to work with people but 
also how to take charge and make a 
quick decision regardless of what other 
people think. So, all the skills that I’ve 
learned from being a captain at St. 
Mikes will also carry over in my life.” 


Nell Criscione ’20 

As a class officer for all four years of 
high school, she organized events and 
fundraised. During her senior year of 
high school, she was elected as the se- 
nior captain of her field hockey and ice 
hockey teams. Criscione is the captain 
of the women’s field hockey team. 


Professor Olsen’s Advice 


Why should others want to be lead- 
ers? 

“T always say to my students I don’t 
care what you care about but care 
about something and then try to affect 
change in that way. If you're passion- 
ate about it and can communicate it 
effectively I think you can really rally 
people around something you want to 
be changed.” 


How can others be leader? 

“| think it’s a matter of focusing on 
the task you want to get done but also 
focusing on your followers, showing 
concern for them. I try to do that as a 
teacher. We've got a job to do, but I 
can also show concern for them, show 
an interest in their lives. Share and 
celebrate their successes.” 


What qualities make a good leader? 
“Admitting mistakes is a really import- 
ant quality for a leader. We all make 
mistakes, but for a leader to acknowl- 
edge that followers say, ‘I can identify 
with that because I’ve screwed up too.’ 
As opposed to saying I didn’t do it...I 
make mistakes every day, some are 
little, and some are big. I own them. It 
humanizes you and it’s important. 





Paul Olsen 


Paul Olsen is an associate professor of 
Business Administration and Account- 
ing. He teaches classes such as Lead- 
ership, First-Year Seminar: Peace & 
Justice, and Business Communication. 
Olsen said he was always an organizer, 
but it wasn’t until he started teaching 
he viewed himself as a leader. 


Shane Coughlin’s Advice 
Why should others want to be leaders? 


“We all certainly have the potential 

to be leaders. You don’t always see 
leaders in leadership positions, but I 
think throughout our lives we have 
the opportunity to step up and have a 
positive influence regardless of what 
position we're in. Something as simple 
as living with your suitemates and 
conflict arise, you could be a leader and 
step up and propose a solution and 
help somebody else in need. I think 
there are so many different opportu- 
nities to be a leader in a sense and it 
doesn’t strictly have to be confined to a 
position.” 


What qualities make a great leader? 


“T think being willing to think, in terms 
of the needs of the group [as a] whole, 
over sometimes your self needs. You 
recognize what needs to be done and 
get it done. 


You are not going to inspire people if 
you are not passionate about what you 
do.and are excited about what you’re 
doing. Honest, hardworking, I think 
those are all important attributes.” 


Me | 
ST. MICHELS 
mCOLLEGE® 
= 
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Shane Coughlin ’20 

Coughlin’s first big leadership position 
was his high school first-year class 
president. Here he became the first- 
year class president of ‘21. He’s an RA, 
member of SMC First Generation, the 
Student Government Association Exec- 
utive Board, and is a part of the Code 
of Ethics Committee for Hudson, N.H, 
his hometown. 
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The spookygsic 


By Emma Shortall 
MultimediaBditor 


Saint Michael, according to the St. Michael’s College web- 
site, is “a spiritual warrior in the battle of good versus evil.” 
One would think that our college would be far from haunted. + — 


However, stories from students would say otherwise. 






















































“Before | left for the airport 
locked my door to my room (in Townhouse 215) and 
shut it, and that's how | thought | left it. | came back and went 
upstairs, and my door was wide open as if it had never been 
shut, but the door was still locked...{Earlier that day my 

roommate] Katie came home and said that it was open when she 
had left for work that morning, but then it had closed when [my 
ather roommates] Ivory and Talia had gotten up. By the time | had 
gotten back from the airport, it opened back up.” 







- Emily Koswick, '20, 







“Random lights (in the Theater] started turning on. 
It was the shop light turning on, that's a literal switch and there was no one 
in there. The shop light turns on, and the loading dock light does not turn on. 
There's only one way to get into the shop, and that is through the loading dock, which 
has a motion sensor, so the light has to turn on. It doesn't make sense." 








- Kenzie Wright, '2I 















“My freshman year, | came into work (in McCarthy], | just needed to paint the 
floor...the whole booth and (John Devlin's) office dark, like pitch black, and that's 
where the light board is, that's where all the controls are for different cues and things like 
that with all the lights on stage. So | came in, turned the work lights that we have here on and started 
mixing the paint to paint it black. For some reason the paint was just refusing to mix together like it was just oil 

it was so weird | couldn't get it to work... | come out and the lights are cycling through cues like someone's pressing 
the buttons up there. | was like, that's weird, who else is here, no one else is here. There are two buttons backstage 
that is supposed to take control if anything is happening in the booth. So, | hit the take control button and it stopped 
cycling through those cues and it starts to go to one spotlight to the center of the stage where | need to work...'m 
like real freaked out at this paint because that should be a kill switch, that should stop anything that's happening... | 
come out and I'm like ‘Sister Sarah, please don’t mess with me | just need to work. please leave me alone, 
it's going to be okay, we're going to be okay’, and all of a sudden all of the cues just start rapid 
firing, like one after another." 

















- Kate Bell, '20 


St. Eds, because why not ...the night was normal, nothing 
happened at night. But, early in the morning, it was still dark ..1 
heard the door open and close, and | woke up and looked but there 
was no one there, not a soul. | was like okay, that's weird, and fell back 
asleep. In the morning, we were cleaning up, and [my friend] had a ring on, it was Kae 
a snake that went in a circle, it didn't completely close, it was open-ended on 

each side. We were cleaning up and she was like ‘Taylor do you see my ring?’ | 
was like ‘No | don't see it, | don't know where it is.’ We were looking everywhere for 
it, we laughed, packed up everything... All of a sudden | was like something's itchy 
| reached down, and | was itching, and wrapped around my bra strap was her 
ring as she was telling the story about her missing ring. | hadn't changed my 

bra that morning, but | had changed my shirt, | had put on a new shirt. Never 
once had | noticed that the ring was on my bra strap until she was 


with it, like talk to loved ones who have passed, sometimes it worked, 
sometimes it didn't. I'm still a novice. | did try to see what was going on 
(in Joyce fourth floor)... We tried to figure out a name, and we really couldn't. 


lo 
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Ac of St. Mike’s 














“We decided to do a fun night sleeping over in 


telling the story." 


- Taylor Donnelly, Resident Director 






"| have a pendulum...There are many things you can practice 


We found out it was a good spirit, or say they say.” 


- Lindsey Duquette, ‘21 


ead A 


Want to go Ghost Hunting? 





Lindsay Stevens, a Paranormal Investigators of New 
England case manager tells us how: 


“All you need to start out is an audio recorder. 
This has always seemed to be our biggest piece of 
evidence and works well. 

[would however caution the choices of location. 
Investigating outside proves to be much harder with 
the natural elements, possible obstructions if inves- 
tigating any place like woods, as well as an overall 
more creepy feeling. 

I would also caution anyone who thinks about 
investigating their own location. This can in turn 
attract things into their home, and has the possibility 

to turn into much worse situation. 

Always go with a partner, and stay in contact 
with one another. Most importantly always remem- 
ber, it does not need to be around a holiday such as 
Halloween to experience activity. It happens every 
day, all around us.” 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY TALIA PERREA AND EMMA SHORTALL 


Nov. 16, 2017 


By Courtney Kelly 
Staff Writer 


It’s a typical weekday evening at St. 
Michael’s College. As the sun creeps 
out of the sky, the regular buzz of stu- 
dents on campus begins to slow. When 
11 p.m. rolls around, some students are 
tucked away in bed, but many move 


“| can come here at night for almost 
anything. If \'m looking to eat, or 
s, oF even study. © 


put with my | 


to common areas like Dion Student 
Center to socialize, work and grab a 
bite to eat. 

Dion and Durick Library have 
become meccas on campus for St. 
Michael’s students, when other areas 
of the school have shut down for the 
night. 

Take a walk 
through Dion in 
the late hours of 
the night and you 
will see groups of 
students huddled 
at tables talking 
over homework, 
others socializing, 
and some running 
through flashcards. 

On a recent 
Thursday night at 
11:20 p.m., a line of 
people wait at Ein- 
steins Bros. Bagels 
to order food while 
others wait in an- 
ticipation for their 
buzzer to go off. 

“At this time of 
night I’m usually 
getting back from 
practice and taking 
a shower. After 
practice my heart 
is racing so fast from work outs that 
I can’t fall asleep,” said mathematics 
major and Women’s Ice Hockey player 
Abigail Dirks ‘21 as she made her way 
through Dion at 11:35p.m. 

Closer to midnight, first year 
students Lily Friesen, Myles North An- 
drew Rothauser and Colin Radican sat 
around a table together as they chatted 
and shared a laugh about video games. 

“We come here every Thursday after 
Gaming Club. I’m either doing home- 
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Knight ow's: Find company 
and solitude after 


work or watching videos at this time 
of night. I like to come here when my ~ 
roommate is sleeping” Friesen stated. 

“Ym here everyday, second floor” 
North said. 

Between the four of them, they all 
typically go to bed between 11pm and 
4am. In general, they said they have 
found ways to make staying up late 

work for 


their life- 
styles. 


Dirks de- 
scribed 
the 
atmo- 
sphere of 
-Megan Doherty.'21 people 
in Dion 
at this time as, “pretty relaxed, just 
hanging out. Some are really intensely 
doing their work.” 

At midnight, students gather for 
a game of ping pong or pool, others 
hide away from the noise in the private 
study areas as some lounge out in the 
radio broadcasting room as they play 


\ 


music and chat about sports. 

“T can’t concentrate in my room, and 
the library is too far of a walk, and it’s 
cold out. Also I have people here in my 
class so I can study with them,” said 
pharmacy major and member of the 
men’s soccer team, Ryan Rogge ‘23 as 
he studied for his chemistry quiz. 

“It’s unexpectedly lively here. “’ 
Rogge said. 


occupied its quarters. With few ta- 





hours 


Munching on cheese 
fries at one of the many 
sitting areas in Dion, 
Megan Doherty ’21 adds 
that sheadding that, said 
she enjoys Dion’s versa- 
tility as this hour. “I can 
come here at night for 
almost anything. If I’m 
looking to eat, or hang- 
ing out with my friends, 
or even study.” 

KnightSafe driver, 
Lucy Chin ‘21, finds 
herself driving students 
around campus until 
la.m. Chin and other 
drivers wait for students f 
to call for rides through 
the late night. Chin does | 
not mind being in Dion 
late at night working 





because of the calming while many get a good night’s rest by going to bed early, 
and quiet atmosphere at others are more nocturnal. 


this time. 

A short walk over from the Dion 
Student Center you'll find the Durick 
Library. On a recent Wednesday night, 
around 11:00p.m. many students still 


PHOTO BY MATT PRAMAS 
Students can host thier own radio show in Dion and some times are slotted late. 


bles left vacant, only a soft murmur 

of voices could be heard, with nearly 
everyone in there focused on what they 
were doing. 

“It’s quiet here and I can focus and 
not be distracted by the things in my 
room, which tends to happen especial- 
ly when it gets this late at night. I like it 
more than Dion because I get very dis- 
tracted in there, it’s a lot more serious 





atmosphere here.” stated Lexie Lembo 
‘21 as she worked on school work at a 
table on the first floor at 11:07p.m. 

Up on the third floor, senior Jordan 
Monbuquette utilized on of the many 
whiteboards found throughout the 
library to draw up an outline for her 
essay. 

“Personally I like studying in the 
library because it has an older vibe to 
it, like a study room, being surrounded 
by books and everything. I like to use 
the white boards in here and I like to 
put myself in one of the classrooms 
downstairs sometimes because there 
is a big space where you can be alone” 
stated Monbuquette ’20. 

“It's nice because everyone that is 
here is here because they have a lot of 
work to do, so it’s nice to be surround- 
ed by people that also really need to 
grind, and be focused. Here it’s very 
intense and all about academics, which 
helps keep me motivated” said Mon- 
buquette. 

Weekdays the Durick Library is 
open 8a.m. to 12p.m.. Voicing her 
opinion on the hours of operation for 
the library Monbuquette stated, “I 
like to get up at 5a.m. on occasion to 
do homework, and the library doesn’t 
open up till 8a.m. If it were to be open 
that early I would definitely come here 
to do it. It would be nice for it to be 
open 24 hours. I think students would 
really take advantage of that.” 

Lizzie Blanchard ’21 states “My 
brain can’t function late at night. I can’t 
stay up late because then I can’t wake 
up in the morning. I need at least eight 
hours of sleep and I know I won't be 
able to function the next day if I’m not 
well rested.” 
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Beyond skin deep, telling a story 


By Marlon Hyde 
Contributing Writer 


When I was first thinking about 
getting tattoos I wanted them to tell my 
story. I have three tattoos --currently, a 
hyacinth bush, roses and the New York 
skyline. A hyacinth Bush to pay tribute 
to my grandma, Roses to symbolize 
my hometown Rosedale, NY in Queens 
and a lion to symbolize Jamaica the 
land where my culture comes from. 
Beyond the skin-deep ink, they have 
become part of me, helping me feel 
more confident. I’m hardly alone in 
my feelings here. According to recent 
Pinterest data, searches for “self-love 
tattoos” grew 1320 percent compared 
to last year, and psychologically, it to- 
tally makes sense. I had my first tattoo 
a year ago during October break. I had 
recently lost a friend at UVM and was 
under pressure from academics to my 
home life, so I did what any rational 
person would do; I made a tattoo ap- 
pointment. 

Body art is having a moment. Once 
the venue of sailors and bikers and 
fashion statements within popular 
culture, tattoos now offer a kind of 
alternative therapy, adding something 
unique to the evolving conversation 
around mental health. 

A tattoo while suffering through de- 
pression won't instantly fix everything, 
but the dose of positivity a tattoo can 


fi 
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Lorant Peeler works at the University 
of Michigan’s Spectrum Center, hosting 
events that showcase LGBTQ+ students. 
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Josh Dionne’s tattoo was inspired by him 
wanting to always remember to try to 
do better and to not compare himself to 
others. 


help contribute to better body positivi- 
ty and fight depression and anxiety. 

“One of the most noxious aspects of 
mental illness and psychological suffer- 
ing is that it often, and at least initially, 
makes people feel Sut of control and 
passive,”said New York City psychol- 
ogist Heather Sylvester, in a Byrdie 
interview. “A mental health-related 
tattoo can serve to flip the equation 
because you are affirmatively engaging 
your own psychological struggle,” Not 
only that, but they can be helpful down 
the road. 

My tattoos were spurred by depres- 
sion and anxiety heightened at times 


tattoo is the molecular structure for 
serotonin. “I got the chemical molecule 
of serotonin tattooed behind my right 
ear one year after being diagnosed 
with depression and anxiety. It is the 
chemical in your brain that makes you 
happy and if you have low amounts of 
it then different mental health issues 
can occur,” said Kelsey Nudd ‘21, 
According to Dictionary.com, “A 
semicolon tattoo is a tattoo of the 
semicolon punctuation mark used as a 
message of affirmation and solidarity 
against suicide, depression, addiction, 
and other mental health issues”. The 
semicolon represents a brush with sui- 





“No matter how the world perceives me, | 
have a reminder of who | am permanently 
on my skin.” 


-Lorant Peeler 





by the loss of my friend to suicide. I felt 
that I needed to do something for me. I 
wanted to affirm a new beginning. The 
whizzing of the tattoo gun sounded 
attractive. Staring in the mirror imagin- 
ing how it would look, lost and empty 
despair transformed into excitement. 

During these times, when I was 
grasping for something to control, 
getting meaningful images etched onto 
my skin felt powerful. Sitting in that 
chair and getting ink under my skin 
allowed me to see a version of self I 
love the most, the one that makes me 
feel more like me. 

For other people, tattoos can repre- 
sent a more long-term or severe strug- 
gle with mental illness. 

The stories behind many of these tat- 
toos include intense struggles and pain. 
During recovery, mental health-related 
tattoos can aid in being helpful remind- 
ers to continue to push. 

“My first tattoo was inspired by my 
family. They were crucial when it came 
to me teaching myself to enjoy more in 
life,” said Josh Dionne ‘20, 

“It makes me feel like I have more 
power over my body,” Dionne said. 
“I’ve always been self-conscious about 
taking my shirt off and when I had to 
take off my shirt for my first tattoo it 
was surreal.” His tattoos have helped 
him become more comfortable in his 
skin connecting the outside world and 
his bare skin. “It brought me into a 
community of people that have a more 
holistic sense of body image. It helped 
open up a dialogue that made it easier 
to talk about how I felt in my own 
skin,” said Josh. He felt less exposed. 

“T was ushered into a new commu- 
nity that allowed me to heal and grow 
as a person,” he added. 

Tattoos that symbolize mental 
health have taken off .One common 


cide--a sentence that the inked person 
could have ended but ultimately chose 
to continue. It stands as a symbol of the 
darkest of moments, but also of “hope 
and continuation.” 

The semicolon tattoo ,usually small 
and subtle makes a difference to those 
who have it. 

Tattoos displaying different gen- 
der identities and sexualities have 
also become more popular. Laying 
atop Lorant Peeler’s, a recent gradu- 
ate at Eastern Michigan University, 
shoulder lies a succulent with the 
words “still growing” alongside it. 
While on their other shoulder, a modi- 
fied version of the symbol for agender 
people along with their pronouns in 
their best friend’s handwriting paints 
their skin. What inspired Peeler’s 
tattoos were their identities. “I really 
wanted something to affirm my identi- 
ty as a non-binary/agender person”. 

“No matter how the world perceives 
me, I have a reminder of who I am 
permanently in my skin.” 

“The succulent I got this summer 
after a pretty bad few months mental 
health-wise. I was in a rut and couldn’t 
do anything to better myself” said Peel- 
er. They felt the need for some change. 
The succulent meant a new beginning 
filled with self-love. 

The succulent also serves as a re- 
minder to Peeler that, “Even if I can’t 
care for my body correctly all the time, 
the attention I can give it will keep me 
going,” 

Demery Coppola, ‘21 has three 
tattoos. Her jellyfish tattoo stems from 
her appreciation for the boneless sea 
creature’s ability to adapt to the dan- 
gerous conditions of global warming 
and benefit from it. The olive branch 
on her right wrist plays on the phrase 
extending an olive branch which can be 
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Marlon Hyde’s tattoos symbolize home. 
Lions are used often in Jamaican culture 
and the roses represent his hometown 
Rosedale, NY. 


commonly seen as a gesture of peace. 

“The forget-me-nots remind me of 
when I lost my virginity and didn’t 
really want to,” she said 

It was the day before Coppola’s high 
school orientation. She did not know 
about having rights to her body and 
was taken advantage of by someone 
she trusted. 

She figured he must know what to 
do and that this must be normal. It took 
her until last year to confront that and 
come to terms with it. “I got forget-me- 
nots on my hip so if someone ever tries 
to take advantage of me like that, or 
any other way, I’m going to remember 
myself,” she added. 

The tattoo helps with making peace 
with herself and moving on, she said. 
“It’s such a comforting reminder to 
look down [at the tattoo] and know 
that I had that realization and can 
move forward from it,” she said as a 
smile grew larger on her face. 

The unifying theme between these 
stories appears to be control. Getting a 
tattoo can be a declaration of authority. 
As to say, | am the captain of this ship, 
my body, and my mental health. It can 
also be a reminder that not having that 
control is okay too. 
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Tree nursery provides ecological opportunity 


By Hannah McKelvey 
Staff Writer 


On Friday morning, students broke 
ground on the new Native Tree Nurs- 
ery in the grassed areas between Alliot, 
Joyce, and Dion Hall. 

Trees planted at the nursery will 
start their life under student care, and 
will then move across Route 15 to St. 
Michael’s Natural Area, where they can 
grow on their own; creating a unique 
dynamic of a restoration conserva- 
tion process. The plan is to plant trees 
specifically chosen for the Champlain 
Valley, obtaining the saplings from 
Burlington’s Intervale Center, a local 
conservation nursery. 

Students from Trevien Stanger’s 
Ecological Restoration class started the 
process by making tree beds, putting 
down landscape fabric, cardboard, and 
mulch to get the area ready for trees. 
“{Cardboard] will add organic material 
to the soil and help it regain nutrients 
because the soil that is on campus 
is not necessarily beneficial to tree 
growth because it’s only had grass on 
it,” explained Ethan Brookner ‘20. 

“This project will allow students at 
St. Michael’s to do more placed-based 
education, utilizing the natural area as 
a classroom to continue to build our re- 
lationship to it as a site and as a place,” 
Stanger said. 

One goal for this project is to get 
more people involved with the Center 


to the Natural Area across Route 15. 


“This project will allow students to do more 
placed-based education, utilizing the natural 
area aS a classroom. 


Trevien Stanger, professor of environmental studies 





Anna Beach (left) and Olivia Hansen (right) add dirt to one of the beds on Friday. 





presence in a high-traffic area. 


for the Environment, the St. Michael’s 
Farm, and the Natural Area. “It will 
allow folks right on their daily paths 
to stop and learn more about what's 
going on and hopefully even consider 
getting involved,” Stanger said. 

By having the Natural Area and the 
St. Michael’s Farm on the other side of 
Route 15, it makes it hard for students 
not involved in environmental pro- 
grams to know what the school has to 
offer. Professor Brian Collier's Ecolog- 
ical Art class will be participating by 
making signs to give people a baseline 
knowledge about the site. Ecological 
Art “is a genre of artworks that ad- 
dress or work directly with ecological 
systems, ecological restoration, and en- 
vironmental issues through interdisci- 


The nursery’s central location on-campus helps promote St. Michael’s environmental 
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Members of professor Stanger’s Ecological Restoration class shovel dirt and woodchips to prepare beds for the Native Tree Nursery 
last Friday. The trees, which will be planted this Friday, will spend time under the care of the Center for the Environment and envi- 
ronmental classes before eventually moving 





plinary, often collaborative projects,” 
Collier said. His class will also unveil 
a surprise contribution to the nursery 
that the campus will have to wait to 
see. 

As for the future of the Native Tree 
Nursery, trees will be planted on Fri- 
day. If you want to get involved, head 
over to the site in between Alliot and 
Joyce starting at 11 a.m. Students and 
faculty will be there until all the trees 
are planted. 
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By Matthew Pramas 
Managing Editor 


It’s 8:30 p.m. on Main Street, on an 
August Friday after I clocked out of my 
job as a Church Street streetsweeper. 
I’m loitering outside the small claims 
court like all the city freaks. 

A paper bag wrapped around the 





A 
a 
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Yours truly reliving the old days as Church Street maintenance worker. The streets are a little quieter now than during the bustling summer Fridays with people flocking to spend. 


It wasn’t a hard day, just a day like 
many before and many more to come. 
The streets weren't too messy and 
they’re cleaner now after I made quick 
work of the litter: the crime of the 
people. 

It started at 4 p.m. in a musty 


“I's a simple but pleasurable existence, living in limba 

between being down and out on the street and walking 

my well groomed pooch to Qutdoor Gear Exchange for 
some overpriced hats." 


tallest beer I could find rests in my left 
hand and a slice from Mr. Mikes is in 
my right. It’s a divine evening. The 
summer sun is setting in all its orange 
and red glory across the lake and over 
the mountains. 

It’s a simple but pleasurable exis- 
tence, living in limbo between be- 
ing down and out on the street and 
walking my well-groomed pooch to 
Outdoor Gear Exchange for some 
overpriced hats. The underbelly is an 
interesting, often enjoyable place to be. 


-Matthew Pramas 


basement room where my equipment 
rests: a trash truck, a golf cart, piles 

of garbage bag packages, a couple of 
spare brooms. The floor’s stained with 
sitting water and the air of past ciga- 


rettes smoked. A faint smell of garbage. 


Some oil. An ashy floor and the sharp 
echo of squealing tires taking turns too 
quickly in the parking garage reach 
me after the drivers fly around a bend, 
trying to escape before the two-hour 
free limit hits. 

SEE pg. 20 
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Top to Bottom: a typical, but quiet day on Church Street. It’s always interesting to watch people defowel the very space I clean for them. 


It’s seven minutes past start and I’m 
lounging in an old office chair, greasy 
and ash-burned, and I decide to rise 
from the dead and saunter up the wet 
stairs and find myself below a ledge, 
on the bricks an 18 year old girl was 
splattered on just a short time ago. 

She killed herself at 1 p.m. at the 
beginning of all the festivities, in front 
of all the fools and fun. The fire depart- 
that remains is a puddle, just like the 
ones I wade through in the garage. 

And the people of this beautiful and 
emotional world beat on with indiffer- 
ence. 

It’s an uphill battle to clean the 
streets that keep 
these stores and restaurants populated, 
but I like being out and about, where 
the people are. I know my work. Not 
everyone does. 

Wielding a broom and a dust pan, 
nothing more, I start in the alleyway 
by that piece of shit mural, picking up 
a wrapper or two, three cigarette butts 
or more. 

And then I hit the streets for good as 
the sun beats down on me. 

The freaks are all around me. It’s the 
Festival of Fools, the weekend long 
event that brings all the street perform- 
ers, the skinny sun-tanned ladies and 
their meathead boy-toys to my territo- 
ry. I'm the sheriff here. I patrol these 
blocks. I 
drive a golf-cart, in case you 

were wondering. 

It’s busier than usual. There's stuff 
littered around and the confetti the per- 
formers use for their grandiose finallies 
flutter around me. I say hi to Steve. 
Steve sells art and I buy a geometric 
extraction painting once I realize I can’t 
afford to buy three. 

Head up, arms out and a beach glass 


necklace dangles over my burgundy 
Church Street Marketplace shirt as I 
walk left and right down and down, 
past the specators and fools. This is 
my living for the summer and I do it 
for pay. 

There's shit to pick up every now 
and again. I can’t walk through the 





of rich and poor, freaks and morons. 
The birdman walks by in his Miles 
Davis sunglasses, his three wheeled 
bike and his repurposed trash turned 
to treasure. 

The schizophrenic talks to herself on 
a perpendicular street. 
They don’t like her hanging among the 





Interested in writing your — 
own Op-Ed or Editorial? — 


Op-Eds and Editorials can be a fun way to share your voice in ‘ 
the community and write about topics that matter to YOU! Your 
voices matter to us. 


Contact Meg Friel or Matt Heller if you're interested. 


¢ mfriel@mail.smcvt.edu 
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thick crowds so I work around them, 
observing them as they observe the 
spectations. 

Some of the usual suspects hang 
around, looking for spare change, 
smoking and reaching arm deep in 
recycling bins to find a redeemable can. 

A cheap joke for 25 cents. A beauti- 
ful song and an amusing conversation. 

I'ma medium in this fragmented world 





marketplace. The young drunks stum- 
ble in and out of crowds. 

A sign says “Homeless Lives 
Matter” by a man dealing Pokemon 
Cards on a blanket and someone flying 
past on a bike throws him a bag of 
tobacco. “No papers, but there’s a little 
shag.” 

Spectators walk on. And so do I. 
Beggars never ask me for change, but 
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we talk sometimes. “What's up man?” 
I'll ask. “I’m Straight chillin,” I'll reply. 

“You find the best stuff in them 
cigarette packs, man,” one of the 
regulars says to me as I peek inside a 
pack before sweeping it up. “I’ve found 
money, weed.” 

“All the best stuff,” I reply smiling 
back at him and his friend just trying to 
get a buck for a fuck-up. 

“All the best stuff,” I hear back. 

And the crowds are captivated and 
so content. 

It’s evening once again and I realize 
that summer dusks on a bench don’t 
get better than this. The beer and the 
pizza help me digress from an exis- 
tence of sweeping these Burlington 
streets and picking up garbage and 
shoveling shit. 

“This is a great life,” I say to myself as 
a fellow vagrant, Dan I think his name 
is, sets down near me to smoke a bowl 
and have a sandwich. We’re on the 
same page somehow, this mid 30s man 
and I, seeking some refuge after work, 
both in public, yet invisible to every 
passerby. 

Ina flash, I’m back in the afternoon 
sun and Church Street is just a little 
cleaner in time for a child to spill some 
crisp and delicious popcorn on the 
sidewalk. Somewhere, a dog shits. 

“That's the hardest working person 
on Church Street,” a mother says to a 
daughter. That makes me feel a little 
warmer on this balmy afternoon, also a 
little foolish. 

“Hey man, why don’t you sweep us 
all up. We're just trash,” someone ina 
group of rail hogs says. They ride the 
rails and come and go, making a life on 
empty cattle cars and sidewalks. 

Another evening, another wrapper 
swept from the red bricks of Church 
Street, another garbage bag, another 
sip, another bite, another day waning 
towards twilight. 

“Does that thing have a horn?!” I 
hear a pedestrian say before slamming 
my golf cart’s brakes, glaring and say- 
ing clearly, “No it does not!” 

And everyone goes on as they were, 
waiting for the next peak, the next 
thing that gets ‘em by. It’s the ebb of 
the people. The sun sets more. Cars 
move by left and right as they have for 
years. Tourists and locals pass, going 
about their business, talking about 
their corporate lives, their little gossip 
and the funny fools as they try to soak 
up the last moments of sun. 

And finally everything is over. For 
now. Just a beer and slice, waiting 
for my friends to show up among the 
freaks and fools and morons and ey- 
eryone while I watch the god-like sun 
sink behind the Adirondacks. 
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A call to those with a story to tell 


What we can do in the wake of underwhelming response 


By Talia Perrea 
Visionary Editor 


A lot has happened over the last 
four years on this campus. Professors, 
staff, and students have come and 
gone. But we like to live under the as- 
sumption that the community remains 
supportive of each other. 

The recent stickering of campus 
with white supremacy language 
echoes past incidences. A few years 
ago, the administration sat us down 
in the chapel and told us steps were 
being taken to keep us safe. As a result, 
we now have a Diversity Coalition on 
campus. But, in light of recent events 
and ongoing microaggressions, a form 
of racism in which the protagonist 
might be unaware of what they’re 
doing, students are left wondering if 
anything has really changed at all. 

Each year our marketing team is try- 
ing to recruit internationally and stu- 
dents of color. They market St. Mike’s 
as a safe space, but many students say 
those words with quotation marks. Is 
the “safe space” that many people call 
home, really safe for everyone? 

The world is wrong. Racism 
shouldn’t exist, but it does. St. Mike’s 
should be a safe space, but it isn’t. 
Along with the mandatory sexual 
assault and drinking courses that we 
take, there should be a mandatory 
course on racism and microaggressions 
as well - but there isn’t. 


On the most recent incident public 
action that occurred happened almost 
a week after the stickers appeared, in a 
venue that couldn’t even hold half the 
student population, as if the admin- 
istration predicted that no one would 
show up to a meeting right before a 
two day break. The meeting once again 
promised us a safe space. 


campus. It is our responsibility as 
journalists to say when something is 
wrong, but it’s not enough. 

We can only hope to raise aware- 
ness about what some students face 
every single day, and not just when a 
sticker goes up. 

Black lives matter is more than just 
an earworm. It represents a story that 


“In light of ongoing microaggressions, stu- 
dents are left wondering if anything has 
really changed at all.” 


We don’t want to be told we're safe, 
we want to be safe. The college needs 
to come out and make. a public state- 
ment, not only to the campus commu- 
nity, but to Burlington, that they won’t 
stand for these incidents -- and they 
need to prove it. 

The Defender staff often asks if 
we're representing the St. Mike’s com- 
munity as a whole. Do we have diverse 
representation in our articles? Are we 
doing enough? If not, how can we do 
more? 

At the end of the day, we collect 
and compile the cold hard facts, so 
that anyone can pick up the paper and 
figure out what's going on around 


most people on campus can’t even 
begin to imagine. A story that directly 
affects our college. A story that needs 
to be told. The cover story of this issue 
of the Defender has displayed the facts, 
but it only scratches the surface. These 
stories need to be told by the people 
experiencing them. 

Use this publication, the voice of 
the college, to tell your stories. We'll 
provide a platform and any assistance 
you may need. We'll be a support 
system to help you tell your story, and 
we'll try to help you find a that to feel 


Want to tell your story? 


MISSION 
STATEMENT 


We, the voice of St. Michael's College, 
strive to create high quality journalism 
collected on a foundation of integrity. 
We represent the pulse of our campus 


by facilitating a forum for informative, 
enlightening and thought-provoking 
conversation. Through in-depth re- 
porting, accurate storytelling and ex- 
ceptional visuals, The Defender aims 
to professionally and ethically deliver 
the truth to our diverse audience. 





safe while doing so. 

If the administration isn’t doing 
enough to encourage change, then it’s 
up to the students, faculty, and staff to 
shake off their apathy. 

We encourage you to submit your 
opinions on what the college should 
and could be doing. If we all work 
together, we can truly make St. Mike’s 
a safe space again, story by story. If the 
students speak, The Defender will lis- 
ten, and the community will respond. 


Email mfriel@mail.smcvt.edu for information on the ‘cont 





Unhooking the cost of using a ii 


By Talia Perrea 
Visionary Editor 


Bras. They're expensive. They can be 
uncomfortable. And more often than 
not they are annoying. It’s not just the 
process of putting a bra on that can be 
annoying. It’s the whole concept, and 
it’s one more way that sets women 
back economically. 

The fact that some people carry 
around anywhere from five to 23 
pounds (if not more) on their chest 
is frankly unfair. So the concept of a 
bra was created to make life easier 
and became a societal norm. But why 
is something considered a necessity 
to some, so darn uncomfortable and 
expensive? 

To find a super comfortable, and 
supportive bra comes at a plus-size 
price-- $65 or over, a price that is high- 
ly marked up. Women’s clothing in 
general is more expensive than men’s. 
A study done by New York City’s De- 
partment of Consumer Affairs found 
that women pay 15 percent more for 
shirts, 13 percent more for dress shirts, 


“Men currently earn about $23, 300 more 
than women when both parties have 
bachelor degrees.” 


and 10 percent more for jeans. The bra 
comes as an added expense. 

It doesn’t end there. Women on 
average pay more for shampoo and 
conditioner, body wash, deodorant, 
girl’s bookbags, bicycles, helmets and 
padding, toys, medical items such 
as braces, and canes according to the 
study. Despite the fact that women are 
being charged more for basic necessi- 
ties, women still make less than men in 
every sector. Why are women charged 
more? Why aren't we pushing back? 
How are companies and businesses 
getting away with this outrageous 
inequality? 


Talia Perrea, ‘20 





And consider that the “luxury” tax, 
also known as the tampon tax still ex- 
ists in certain states. Women are being 
forced to pay more for an item that 
they need to use if they don’t want to 


risk ruining their clothes. 

It’s 2019 and we're still facing a 
gender inequality in the most intimate 
of places...our breasts, and our vaginas. 
women now make up slightly more 
than 50 percent of the college-educated 
workforce, according to a study by the 
Pew Research Center This develop- 
ment could finally lead to a decrease 
in the wage gap. Men currently earn 
about $23,300 more than women when 
both parties have bachelor degrees. But 
if our basic necessities are expensive, 
that pay gap still exists. 

I may only represent the voice of 
a cis white female, but if the world is 
unfair for me, then imagine the people 
who struggle on a daily basis. 

So a bra might be a strange place 
to start, but it’s a place. If we could 
change the way bras are marketed and 
priced in modern day corporate Amer- 
ica, then we have the power to change 
anything. And corporate America, if 
you're reading this: make bras more 
comfortable and affordable, cause I’m 
tired of this nonsense. 
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By Rusul Mustafa 
Contributing Writer 


I was only nine years old at the 
beginning of the American-Iraqi war, 
but I vividly remember every single 
detail. My family and I were eating 
dinner at the table on a March eve- 
ning in 2003 when all of a sudden, we 
heard an alarm indicating an American 
bombing on the Iraqi military. Since 
then, the Iraqi people have not lived in 
peace as attacks like this from different 
parties continued until now, sixteen 
years later. 

We had to leave everything at that 
moment and hide in a small under- 
ground room that my father set up to 
protect and prevent us from hearing 
loud noises caused by the bombs. 

The war lasted only one month be- 
fore America took complete control 
over Iraq, and everything drastically 
changed. I remember the time my 
father and I went out to deliver food 
to our neighbor—a family tradition— 
when we saw two American military 
tanks standing 15 feet away from our 
house. Not only did the Americans not 
let us go, but they shot their guns in the 
air to scare us into making us go back 
inside our house. After five years of a 

} complete and total mess, America final- 
ly withdrew, but not without leaving 
unknown, unskilled, and uneducated 

6 people to govern the country upon 
their leave. These are some of the worst 
times for Iraqi citizens. 

According to the American govern- 
ment, the purpose of the invasion was 
to provide the Iraqi people a better 
life by eliminating their dictator at the 
time, President Saddam Hussain. Most 
people assume that the American gov- 
ernment did Iraq a favor by invading 
it and providing new people to govern 
the country and its sources, but unfor- 
tunately, the truth is totally different. I 

P lived in Irag up until 2016 and strug- 
gled, like any other Iraqi citizen, from 
the lack of basic life services such as 
electricity, employment, and good ed- 


peFENDER VOICES 
“Please, help us get our country back” 


ucation. Most Iraqis were in a complete 
shock because we know our country is 
very rich due to the oil that we have. 
Perhaps that’s the real reason behind 
the United States’ invasion of Iraq 
anyway: personal economic interest. 
The situation in Iraq was so severe that 
my brothers and I were not allowed 

to leave the house except for school 
because our parents were so scared 


lence: Tear gas, bombs, live bullets, and 
snipers were attacking innocent people 
only because they wanted simple 
things. Violent videos on social media 
showed the suppression. But then the 
prime minister cut off the Internet and 
attacked TV platforms live-streaming 
protests, completely isolating Iraqis 
from the world, some of them im- 
prisoned at home, others. dying in the 


“World leaders have not intervened to stop 
the Iraqi government from killing 
its own people.” 


that we could get kidnapped or killed 
by unknown forces. Although several 
elections happened in order to elect 

a better government, forgery of the 
election documents always occurred to 
keep the existing 

Iraqi government intact. 

My family left Iraq in 2016 to find 
a better life for ourselves. My middle 
brother left to Sweden while my father, 
mother and I came to the United States. 
Unfortunately, my older brother could 
not leave because he and his family 
did not get approval to travel. I made 
sure to stay in contact with him all the 
time. The situation almost stabilized 
between 2017 and 2018, but the lack 
of basic life services and poverty still 
exist till this day. Although many small 
protests have happened demanding 
these services, the government never 
responded. 

On October 1, another peaceful 
protest started demanding the same 
simple things, particularly employ- 
ment but, this time the Iraqi govern- 
ment, especially the new American and 
Iranian-supported prime minister Adel 
Abud-Al Mahdi, responded with vio- 
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streets. My parents and I could not get 
a hold of my brother until three days 
later he called to say his family was “ok 
as long as they stay at home.” This is 
the same phrase that our parents told 
me and my siblings sixteen years ago 
during the American-Iraqi war. 

A whole new generation came, and 
Iraq never changed only because of 
a corrupted government supported 
by powerful countries. In the last 
few weeks, one hundred protest- 
ers, who went out with no guns to 
demand their rights, the same rights 
that we never got even after 16 years 
of the United States withdrawing 
from Iraq, were killed, almost 4,000 
were injured, and 500 were arrested. 
They were young ranging between 
20-24 years old and some of them 
were under 15 years old. Watching 
these violent videos makes me feel 
powerless and even guilty. Had I 
remained in Iraq, I would have been 
there fighting for my rights amidst 
all these protests. I may be one of the 
lucky ones who’ve escaped, but there 
are still hundreds of Iraqi people who 
did not. 
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It’s no surprise that the American 
people are completely ignorant of 
what's happening in Iraq, and that’s 
what I want to bring your attention. 
Even though social media has been 
filled with videos and pictures of these 
protests, world leaders have not in- 
tervened to stop the Iraqi government 
from killing its own people, news chan- 
nels are not broadcasting these events 
as a matter of importance, and no one 
around me seems to be distressed. Af- 
ter 16 years, Iraq suffers from the same 
turmoil it faced before and increasingly 
after the US invasion. 

Enough is enough: we will not 
settle down until our voices are heard; 
we will not stop until our rights are 
returned; we will not stop until every 
member of the Iraqi government pays 
for these violent attacks. 

Please — become aware of the 
situation and help spread the mes- 
sage showing the violence of the Iraqi 
government. Please — help us get our 
country back. 
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Rusul Mustafa ‘20 at age 3 in Iraq circa 1997. 
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“The meaning of fall” photo contest 


The first annual Defender fall photo contest 
captured what autumn means to people in the 
St. Michael’s College community. The images 
displayed on this page represent the top three 
photo’s submitted to The Defender on Insta- 
gram. Thank you to all who participated. 


Honorable Mention: 


Jessie Anderson, ‘21 : as 
To view Anderson's photo, please view the online 
edition of The Defender. — ¥ 
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PHOTO BY HANNAH WILMOT 


“The amazing sunsets I see in fall on the Champlain shore always makes Vermont feel like home.” 
-Hannah Wilmot,’21 
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PHOTO BY MARY HAY PHOTO BY RACHEL PROCTOR 
“When I think of fall, I think of Vermont.”-Mary Hay, 20 When Rachel Proctor, ’17, thinks of fall she said she thinks of “leaving the office for the week- 


end during peak leaf peeping, and the perfect lighting.” 
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Adventure Sports Center 
participants traverse a 
bridge in the High Peaks 
Wilderness of the Ad- 
irondaks on Saturday, 
October 7. 
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embers of the Mansfield Trout 
Club enjoy a day on the water on 
Tuesday, October 8. 


iEarly morning fog and early stages of foliage seen from the 


summit of Mount Worcester on Saturday, September 21. 


Ee 2 
Adventure Sports Center participants 
begin a descent down Mount Mansfield 


"yon Saturday, September 28. 


‘amel’s Hump showing off its pre-dusk color from 
ibby’s Lookout in Jericho on Friday, September 27. 





